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For the Woman's Journal. 
“THE PRIMROSE WAY.”’ 


BY HOPESTILL FARNHAM. 





To the sweet memory of Lucy Stone. 
(‘Her gentle and lovable ; her ical, 

low, but clear and searching voice; her gracious and 
persuasive manner, would steal away every resentful 
or unpleasant feeling, and the man who entered the 
hall a disbeliever would leave it at least ‘a hopeful 
convertite.’””) 

Not adown the primrose way 

Did she walk from day to day; 

Cruel thorns were on her head, 





Stones were sharp beneath her feet, 


Yet she made her life so sweet 

We would go where’er she led. 
When she passed, the world would say, 
“She has come the primrose way.” 
| 
| 


Did she leave this lesson, dear, 
For our learning now and here, 


_ Charity Club, the Bunker Hill Woman’s | 


ete. 
| personal acknowledgments to all the | 


| busy sewing on to their equal suffrage flags 


| they may as well prepare a third star for | 
| Kansas, to be added next fall. 


| su 


| the announcement that Representative 


| ladies” gave the handsome bachelor a hit 


| belt. 


| it is unfair for women to use their ‘‘indi- 


| who bad distinguished himself by unjust 


| 


' tion, of which Mrs. Stone was president, 


the woman suffrage clubs and leagues of 
Boston, Lynn, Milford, New Bedford and 
Newton, the Alden Club, of Franklin, 
Loyal Women of Worcester, the Boston | 
Educational League, the New England | 
Abbott Academy Club, the Literary and | 
Debating Society of Melrose, Florida, the | 


New York State Woman Suffrage Associ- 


| ation, the Castile, New York, Political | 
| Equality Club, the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
| ciation of Detroit, Michigan, the Wom- | 


an’s Club of Des Moines, Iowa, the New | 
York and Newport Fishing Club, the 
Twentieth Century Club of Detroit, 
The editors desire to return their 


friends who have united in these valued 
expressions of regard. | 
— +e — | 


Now the Political Equality Clubs are 


a second star for Colorado, beside the star | 
of Wyoming. While they are about it, | 


| 





Young Mr. Harshbarger, who made | 


| himself conspicuous in the last Ohio Leg- | 


islature by his opposition to the school | 


failed of re-election. The Ohio State Jour- 
nal of Nov. 8 says: 


The greatest surprise of the night was 


| 


Harshbarger had been defeated, and the | 
Democratic stronghold of Shelby County | 
had elected the first Republican repre- 
sentative in its history. Mr. Harshbarger 





| was a violent opponent of the female suf- | 
| fragists in the Legislature last winter, 


and the indications are that the ‘‘dear | 


under the belt. 

We believe that in pugilistic circles it 
is regarded as not fair to hit below the 
But it would be hard to show why 


rect influence” for the defeat of a man 


and ungentlemanly behaviour in the Leg- 
islature. The new representative from 
Shelby County can be trusted to treat the 
wives and daughters of his constituents 
with courtesy. 





——~—____—— 
The men of Wyoming adopted full suf- 


frage for women in their State constitu- 
| tion after they had had twenty years’ 
| experience of it as a Territory. The men 
| of Colorado have just done the same 
| thing without previous experience, on 
general principles of even-handed justice. 
| **Blessed are they who have not seen, and 


As we follow, one by one, 
Through the dark, if dark must be— 
We should go so joyously 
Ever outward to the sun, 
When we pass, the world shall say, 
“Let us go the primrose way”’ ? 


+e, — 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Colorado has adopted woman suffrage in 
1893, by 6,000 majority. In 1877, she re- 
jected it by 9,000 majority. Yet some 
people continue to say that the equal suf- 
frage movement is going backward. 


a a 


The tidal wave of Republican success 
has given us in Massachusetts a governor 
who is friendly to municipal woman suf- 
frage. It has also given us an unusually 
large proportion of suffragists in the Leg- 
islature. The Boston Herald, fearing that 
women will be made voters in municipal 
elections next winter under Republican 
auspices, has an almost daily editorial 
against woman suffrage. This is an ex- 
cellent sign of the times, and should 
greatly encourage Massachusetts suf- 
fragists. 





—— ~+er 

The more fully the returns from Colo- 

rado come in, the larger the majority for 

woman suffrage grows. Three cheers for 
Colorado! 


— +2 —= 


| Turkish government on its Christian sub- 


yet have believed.” 
ante tie ces 

We have received the first two numbers 
of the Anglo-Armenian Gazette, a monthly 
paper started in London. It aims to 
make known to English-speaking people 
the present status of the Armenian ques- 
tion, and to secure the carrying out by 
Turkey of the reforms in its Armenian 
provinces which were promised by the 
treaty of Berlin. It is well edited, and 
is a valuable source of information re- 
garding a very interesting nation about 
whom too little is generally known. 

—_ _ —_ +o —_ — 

The Armenian question has already 
been referred to in these columns as one 
which shows the need of having the more 
humane half of the human family more 
fully represented in public affairs. The 
injustices and cruelties inflicted by the 


jects have long been a scandal to Europe. 
At the Berlin Congress, it was agreed 
that the necessary steps to remedy the 
misgovernment of the Christian provinces 


of Turkey should be taken without delay. 





on, he would be ‘the murderer of those 


whom he did not prevent from being 
murdered.” ‘The admiral set before her 
the possible consequences of a civil war to 
herself and their children, and told her he 
would give her three weeks to think the 
matter over. She said she did not need 
three weeks; the delay had already been 
too long; and she added, ‘‘Do not make 
yourself answerable for the deaths of 
three weeks more.” The European 
powers that signed the treaty of Berlin 
are responsible for the deaths of those 
whom they do not prevent from being 
murdered, while year after year drags on 
and the provisions of the treaty are not 
carried out. If women were trained to 
understand public questions, and if their 
wishes in regard to them were counted, 
we believe that a pressing question of 
humanity would not be so long postponed 
to considerations of diplomacy. Mean- 
while, the Anglo-Armenian Gazette will do 
good service in calling public attention to 
what Mr. Gladstone well calls ‘‘the hor- 
rors that prevailin Armenia.” It may be 
ordered from the Proprietor of the Anglo- 
Armenian Gazette, 3 Plowden Buildings, 


London, E. C., England. Price, $1.25 per | 


year. 


——_-—_ +~@r— 


The WOMAN'S JOURNAL this week de- 


ftrage bill and his discourteous remarks _ votes much space to a comprehensive 
/about the women who advocated it, has | report from the secretary of the Colorado 


Equal Suffrage Association, describing 
how the victory in that State was won. 
It is instructive and inspiring. 


- ~@e — 


The women of New York State, at the 
recent school elections, refuted conclu- 
sively the stale objection that ‘-women do 
not want to vote.”” Over 200,000 women 
registered, and would have voted if a snap- 
judgment before a court had not been 
secured, in the shape of « local decision 
that the law authorizing women to vote 
for school commissioners was unconstitu- 
tional. Taking advantage of this, many 
judges of election refused to recognize the 
women’s registration and rejected their 
votes. 

————_ +~or—__-_-——. 
HOUSEWURE vs. SEWING. 


DEEPHAVEN, MINN., Nov. 14, 1893, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I read the story entitled ‘‘Two Sisters” 
in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of Nov. 11, 
with great interest; and, when I had 
finished, I asked myself, ‘‘Now, what else 
could those girls have done?’ The answer 
instantly presented itself—housework. 

The excuse that they were not trained 
for such work will not hold. I have 
myself paid girls three dollars per week 
and board, who did not know even the 
names of the kitchen utensils. 

I have in mind two girls similarly situ- 
ated, viz., with an aged mother to sup- 
port. One is a competent cook, and 
earned, before her marriage, five dollars 
per week and board. The other, simply 
an ordinary kitchen helper, who needs 
“looking after,” gets four dollars per 
week and board. These two girls dressed 
well, and kept the old mother comfort- 
able in a room hired from an acquaintance, 
until the elder married and took her to 
her own home. 

The question, ‘‘Housework vs. Needle- 
work,” in this country at least, is well 
illustrated by an incident that took place 
one summer on a Western farm. A flock 
of sheep were pastured on some lately 
cleared land, for the purpose of ‘feeding 
down the sprouts.’’ The feeding ground 
was divided into two pastures, with the 
fold between. One morning, after one 
pasture was eaten close, the boy opened 
the gate on the other side of the fold, 
which led into the fresh pasture, and 
went his way. About the middle of the 
forenoon, the women of the household | 


HOW COLORADO WAS CARRIED. 


DENVER, Novy. 10, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


Our equal suffrage campaign ended Nov. 
7 in an overwhelming victory for the 
cause of justice. The returns are not all 
in, but, so far as heard from to-day, we 
have nearly 6,000 majority, and are well 
satisfied with that. The result is a sur- 
prise to every one not up to the inside 
workings of our campaign, for we have 
done no boasting, have said nothing of 


work as quietly as possible. 

As so little has been said concerning 
our plan of action, this is, perhaps, as 
good a time as any to tell your readers 
what we have done. 

The panic of July paralyzed us for a 
time. Not only was it impossible to raise 
money, or organize leagues, but several 
of our leaders were penniless, their funds 
being tied up in the suspended barks. 
By the first of August we had caught our 
breath again, and began to consider ways 
and means. Mrs. Elizabeth B. Tabor 

kindly donated the use of a large room in 
| the Opera House Block. Kind friends lent 
or gave furniture, and our headquarters 
| werc opened about the middle of the 
| month. This immediately gave us a stand- 
ing with other parts of the State, and 





spondence began to increase. On Aug. 
29 a secretary was engaged to take charge 
of it and the headquarters. We had at 
that time scarcely money enough ahead 
to pay for postage. But that did not 
trouble us. We had about 100 members 
in the State Association, and six auxili- 
ary leagues, none of them at that time 
very active. The first thing we did was 
to address a circular letter to each politi- 
cal county convention in Colorado, accom- 
panied in every case by a set of suffrage 
resolutions. There are fifty-five counties. 
Each county held two and most of them 
three conventions. Three or four coun- 
ties held more. The first to notice our 
resolutions was the Colorado Republican 
State Central Committee, which met in 
| Denver and indorsed woman suffrage. As 
| far as possible, the resolutions sent out 
were placed in the hands of known 
friends, and, where this was done, they 
never failed to get before the convention. 
Out of 180 sets of resolutions, over two 
thirds were indorsed, the convention in 
most cases putting a woman suffrage 
plank into its platform. This action on 
the part of the convention of course bound 
no one to vote for us, but it gave us wide 
advertisement over the State as in the 
field and at work. 

The immediate result was correspond- 


our hopes to the press, and have done our | 


with the various political parties. Corre- | 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


| Mrs. CATHERINE MURDOCK has been 


keeper of Rondout Light, on the Hud- 
| son River, for thirty-seven years. 


| Mrs. GRAFTON Ross, an English 


| woman, has invented a tool for killing 
| obnoxious weeds in gardens. It is a hol- 
low piercer, through which poison is con- 
veyed to the very heart of the root of a 
stubborn weed, causing it to shrivel up in 


a very short time. 


| Mrs. E..B. GRANNIS, editor of the New 
| York Church Union, is a quiet but resolute 
little woman who has gone to the polls 
every year for the last eight years and 
offered her vote, as a protest against her 
exclusion from suffrage. She says she 
never meets with any rudeness, and that 
her action has set many people to think- 
ing. 

Mrs. MATILDA GROSS MACCONNELL 
has given the city of Pittsburg, Pa., five 
squares of ground for a public park. She is 
the third woman in the city who has given 
land for park purposes, thus helping to 
remove from Pittsburg the stigma of 
being, perhaps, the only town in the 
country devoid of open squares, plazas 
or public lawns. Yet these public-spirited 
women cannot vote. 











**MARION HARLAND,” who went abroad 
| a few weeks ago, has undertaken an 
| interesting pilgrimage, for which she has 
been planning for twenty years. With 
her grown-up son she proposes to journey 
through the Holy Land from Jafta to 
Damascus, and thence to Beyrout. She 
will wear the costume of the country, and 
will seek to gain an intimate knowledge 
of life and customs among the Bedouins, 
the Druses of Carmel, the lepers, the 
inmates of a harem, and other peculiar 
people. The journey has been laid out 
and provided for in detail by Louis 
Klopsch, proprietor of the Christian Her- 
ald of New York. 


Dr. S. ELIZABETH WINTER, a graduate 
of the Woman’s Medical College of Phila- 
delphia, and former resident physician of 
the Philadelphia Lying-in Charity and 
Nurse School, sailed a few days ago for 
India. Dr. Winter goes to Kolahpur, 
Southwestern India, under the auspices 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, to take charge of a woman’s 
hospital, all the patients to be natives. 
Dr. Winter, although a young woman, 
has had a wide and successful hospital 
experience, after which she passed a 
term as resident physician at the State 
Asylum for the Insane at St. Peter, 
Minn. The Philadelphia Ledger says: 


ence from all parts of the State, which 
greatly facilitated further work. Mrs. 
Carrie Lane Chapman arrived Sept. 4, and 
spoke to a large audience on Labor Day. 
She also addressed the club women of 
Denver at a reception given her by Mrs. 
A. C. Fisk. The ladies who listened to 
her at Mrs. Fisk’s came from all parts of 
the city, and we feel that the interest 
awakened by her address to them is the 
primary cause of our success in Arapahoe 
County. 

Mrs. Chapman’s route took her the 
entire length of the State, and back by 
another road, with about 1,000 miles of 
travel. She stopped at all important 
points, and everywhere left an active 
auxiliary league behind her. Many of 
these leagues took up the work of their 
whole county, sending speakers to every 
schoolhouse and canvassers to all impor- 
tant points. While Mrs. Chapman was 
out on this route, the corresponding sec- 
retary carried on a heavy correspondence 
with other parts of the State. In many 
places leagues were organized, and the 
| same plan of county work was taken up. 
Many counties were not visited by either 








Mrs. Joslyn Gage, of Fayetteville, N. 
Y., whose vote was refused, has sued the 
election officers, and will carry her case 
before the Court of Appeals. It is hoped 
that the constitutionality of the school 
suffrage law will be affirmed. It would 
have been affirmed if the Democratic can- | 
didate for Judge of Appeals had been | 
elected. We hope that his successful Re- | 
publican competitor will prove equally | 


favorable. | 
—— or ——_—_ 





The reselutions of appreciation and 
regret which have been elicited by the 
death of Mrs. Lucy Stone from societies 
and associations are so numerous that we 
are obliged to forego their publication. 
In addition to those already published, 
resolutions have been received from the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 





The six principal nations of Europe for- 
mally undertook to see it done. Fifteen 
years have passed, and nothing has been 
done about the matter; the plundering, 
imprisoning and torturing of innocent 
people still goes on, as it has gone on fot 
centuries. 


4 
or 





Agrippa d’ Aubigné relates that when 
the persecution of the Huguenots had 
risen to such a height as to make armed 
resistance a necessity, Coligny, toward 
whom the eyes of all his co-religionists 
were turned, hesitated to give the signal. 
It was his wife, Charlotte de Laval, who 
decided him. He woke in the night and | 
heard her weeping. She told him she 
could not sleep for thinking of the blood 
of their own people, who were being 
slaughtered daily, and that if he let it go 





heard piteous cries from the sheepfold, | o-yanizers or speakers, but good friends 


and, running to the rescue, saw the silly | were found to speak at political meetings 


things tumbling over each other trying to | ang distribute literature. 


push through a little crack in the gate | 


‘She is a typical American, full of energy 
and equal to any emergency—qualities of 
great value when general hospital duties 
call for prompt, intelligent surgical or 
medical skill.” 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE continues 
in great demand in the lecture field. Her 
subjects are: ‘‘What Shall We Do with 
Our Daughters?’ ‘*Women of the War’; 
‘Queen Elizabeth”; ‘*Concerning Hus- 
bands’; ‘‘Superfluous Women”; ‘The 
Women of the Revolution”; ‘*The Perils 
of the Republic’; *‘A Dream of ‘To- 
morrow”; ‘‘Beyond the Sea”; “The Boy 
of To-day”; ‘‘Wendell Phillips and his 
Times”; ‘‘Has the Night of Death no 
Morning?’ ‘“‘Does the Liquor Traffic 
Pay?” ‘Harriet Martineau”; ‘*‘The New 
Aristocracy”; ‘“‘The Modern Miracle— 
the Story of Chicago”; and a woman 
suffrage lecture called ‘‘The Reason 
Why.” Mrs. Livermore also has thie 
year two new lectures, entitled ‘“I'wenty- 
five Years on the Lecture Platform” and 
**The Story of Columbus.” 


Mrs. Mary E. Loup, of Chelsea, Mass., 
has a beautiful wild garden, which has 
won the commendation of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. This garden 
is only thirty feet by twenty, with a strip 
of three feet around the margin and a 


leading to the barren pasture, ignoring 
the wide-open gate of the fresh feeding 
ground. Moreover (and I think this 
incident also has its parallel), the excited 
bucks showed fight when the housewife 
tried to drive the flock to its breakfast. 
There are thousands of overworked 
housekeepers who know that I state the 
case truly when I say that the story- 
writer’s claim that sewing girls are driven 
into the streets by starvation wages is 
arrant nonsense. 
crowding into a barren pasture, turning 
their backs on the wide-open gate lead- 
ing to comparative comfort and plenty. 
ALICE BURTON. 


They simply insist on | 


From time to time, as the number of 
‘leagues increased, we sent out circular 
| letters to them, with ideas for campaign 
| work, which were widely adopted, thus 
| making the work as uniform as possible 
| throughout the State. These letters were 
‘also sent to friends who were working 
| quietly for us outside of the leagues. 

Three weeks before election, Therese 
A. Jenkins, of Cheyenne, took the field 
for us, speaking almost exclusively upon 
| the results of suffrage in Wyoming. Mrs. 
Jenkins always had crowded houses, and 
never failed to interest an audience, and 
make votes for us. 

One great feature of the campaign has 





small patch in the centre laid out in 
grass. In this comparatively small space, 
Mrs. Loud has grown more than a hun- 
dred species of native plants. The selec- 
tion has been so made that some flowers 
are in bloom the whole season, beginning 
with Hepatica triloba, the wild colum- 
bine, some of the early crowfoots, blood 
roots and violets, and closing at the end 
of the year with various goldenrods and 
asters. Some of them are grown expressly 
for their rarity, while common but beau- 
tiful things, like the ox-eyed daisy, find a 
place. A small space is devoted to about 
two dozen of the most interesting kinds 





(Concluded on Fourth Page.) 


of ferns. 













IN THE COLLEGES. 


‘he gains for women in the colleges 
continue. On Oct. 27, the authorities of 
Dublin University, Ireland, announced 
that hereafter the junior fellowship of the 
University will be open to students of 
both sexes on the same conditions. 

Co-education is under discussion at the 
University of Rochester, N. Y. The cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune 
writes: 


Dr. E. M. Moore, Sr., president of the 
Board of Trustees, states that there is al- 
most an unanimous desire of the board to 
provide some form of education for young 
women, but that there are no funds avail- 
able. New buildings would be necessary, 
since the present facilities for recitation 
do not admit of making the classes as 
small as they should be. Dr. Moore be- 
lieves that the Board of Trustees would 
favor an annex for women were the funds 
forthcoming. Eventually co-education 
will probably be established in Rochester, 
through the provisions of the will of the 
late Lewis H. Morgan. He died in 1882, 
bequeathing his whole estate to his wife 
and son. After their death, in the event 
of the son dying childless, the whole prop- 
erty is te be used to establish an institu- 
tion for the higher education of women in 
connection with the University. Mrs. 
Morgan is dead and the son is unmarried. 


There are thirty women registered in 
the post-graduate department at Yale. 
Last year at this time there were twenty- 
three. 

There are seventy-five students in the 
Woman’s College of Brown University. 
The proceeds of a lecture given in Provi- 
dence recently by Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, 
of Vassar College, on “Some Economic 
Aspects of Domestic Service,” under the 
auspices of the Rhode Island Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumne, 
were added to the endowment fund. 


Professor William M. Thornton, Chair- 
man of the Faculty of the University of 
Virginia, has submitted his report for the 
session of 1892-93 of the University to 
Hon. John E. Massey, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. In his report he says: 

The higher education of women is a 
subject that continues to engage the at- 
tention of the faculty and visitors. Ad- 
mission to examinations, as the experi- 
ence of the past session shows, will prove 
a barren privilege without some system- 
atic and adequate provision for University 
instruction. In the majority of the courses 
the most fruitful part of the teaching is 

iven by lectures. In the departments of 
Natural Science and Natural History, 
especially, it is impossible to give ade- 
quate instruction without free use of the 
apparatus of the Laboratory and the col- 
lections of the Museum. ‘To teach these 
subjects otherwise than by the demon- 
strative methods is a fraud and a farce. 

The method of the Annex and the 
method of co-education are the two which 
have been employed at other universities 
in dealing with this problem. In the 
Annex the young women have the same 
lectures as the young men, from the same 
professors, but at a different place and a 
different time. Thus to duplicate the 
work of a professor almost halves his 
efficiency, and requires a faculty nearly 
twice as large as would otherwise be 
needed. Double sets of buildings and 
experimental apparatus are also required. 
Nothing need be added to show that this 
method, effectually carried out, is enor- 
mously costly. Only a large endowment 
from private benefactors for this specific 
purpose could justify this University in 
engrafting the Annex on its present 
structure. 

The co-education of the sexes is the 
method of solution which has been most 
fully tested in America. It has most 
friends where it has been longest and 
best tried, and it is not without ardent 
advocates among the teachers of our 
Virginia public schools. Yet it cannot be 
denied that it introduces into University 
administration novel and intricate prob- 
lems, and runs counter to the settled con- 
victions and rooted prejudices of the more 
conservative among our Southern people. 
Apart from these difficulties, which it 
were stupid to ignore, and these convic- 
tions, which it were rash to contemn, it is 
alsoa method which can properly be set 
on foot only at considerable cost. KEspe- 
cial lodgings must be provided under suit- 
able care and control; a waiting-room 
and study must be fitted up and a suitable 
attendant employed; the physical culture 
of young women must be looked to equally 
with that of men; and courses of instruc- 
tion especially appropriate to their needs 
will soon be called for. ‘This method, 
although far less costly than the Annex, 
is one which would seriously strain the 
resources of a school already bending its 
utmost effort to fulfil its appointed task. 
We cannot but ask ourselves whether it 
is wise, whether it is right, to cripple a 
school designed primarily for men, in 
order that it may do partial and perhaps 
ineffectual work for women. Only by 
smaller but still liberal endowments could 
this plan be made easy and safe. 

The financial difficulty is seen to bar 
the way in whichever direction advance 
is attempted. If the earnest advocacy of 
higher education for women, which ap- 

pears in our public prints, is a genuine 
reflection of public sentiment; if the 
appeal of women themselves for equal 
opportunities with men in education com- 
mends itself as wise and right to their 
own sex; it ought not to be long before 
the voluntary contributions of the wealth- 
jer women of Virginia and the South 
would provide here, or elsewhere, those 
opportunities for study and culture which 
Southern women now confessedly lack. 

That University instruction may be made 
accessible to women at this school as far 








as is consistent with its original design 
and its present organization, the Visitors 
have requested from the Faculty a distinct 
formulation of the conditions (if any) 
under which women may be admitted to 
attend the regular lectures and examina- 
tions in each of the Academical Schools. 
This report will be laid before the Visitors 
at their next annual meeting. But the 
prime difficulty of the problem will still 
remain to be dealt with either by the 
liberality of the State or by the generosity 
of private benefaction. 


<-> - 


Is IT RIGHT? 


The fundamental principles of a system 
of Government like that of New Zealand 
are that 

Every one who has to obey the law shall 
have a voice in making it, and that 


have a voice in saying how those taxes 
shall be spent. 

To carry out these principles, our own 
country has given a vote to every one over 
twenty-one years of age, excepting crimi- 
nals, lunatics, idiots, aliens, and women. 

Is IT RIGHT that your mother, your sis- 
ter, your wife, or your daughter should 
be classed with criminals and lunatics, or 
treated as aliens from a foreign country? 

Many women have to pay taxes on real 
or personal property. 

Is IT RIGHT that their money should be 
taken, and no representation given them ? 

Is 1T RIGHT that while the loafer, the 
gambler, the drunkard, and even the 
wife-beater has a vote, earnest, educated 
and refined women are denied it? 

Is 1T RIGHT that the saloon-keeper, 
whose hope of gain lies in tempting your 
brother or son to indulge in habits that 
may prove his ruin, should have a vote, 
while your mother, sister, or wife, whose 
life is thereby made miserable, should be 
helpless in altering the law? 

Is IT RIGHT that the ‘‘dude,’’ the ‘‘*mash- 
er,”’ whose chief occupation in life seems 
to be to act as a tailor’s block, smoke 
cigarettes, and suck the end of a cane, 
should have a vote, while a woman who 
earns her own living, and, it may be, toils 
hard to maintain her family, is denied it? 

Is IT RIGHT that a capable woman, who 
farms her own land, should be thought 
unfit to use a vote that is given to the 
most ignorant of her hired men? 

Is IT RIGHT that an educated woman 
who can be trusted to teach a school, can 
not be trugted with a vote that is given to 
the boys she has educated before they 
have her years of knowledge? 

Is 1T RIGHT that a naturalized China- 
man and every other foreigner should 
have a vote, while women born in this 
country, educated in its schools, and with 
a sincere love for their native land, are 
without a voice in the laws under which 
they live? 

Is 1r RIGHT that a mother who has 
trained her family in the fear of God, and 
who prays daily that they may be deliv- 
ered from evil, should be thought un- 


worthy of a vote that is freely given to | 


the blasphemer, the liar, the seducer, and 
the profligate? 

If you do not think it right that these 
things should be, will you help us? 
There are many ways in which you can 
help. Among others, you can try to 
educate your friends in this matter, and, 
especially, you can ask your representa- 
tives in the Legislature and in Congress 
whether they will support woman suf- 
frage, irrespective of party politics. 

Remember, it is no new thing. It has 
been before the country for forty 
years. Many thousands of women have 


| petitioned for it. 


Is IT RIGHT that Legislatures should set 
questions of party above questions of jus- 
tice? 

sani ociigtiali 


PRESS POINTS. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, in the 
Boston Commonwealth, compares the 
annual address of Frances E. Willard to 
the National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union with the annual message of 
the President of the United States to 
Congress. Dr. Hale says: ‘‘In every in- 
stance in which I have seen it, it has been 
more important and more valuable than 
the contemporary message of the presi- 
dent. . . . Really the man or the woman 
who does not read this address every year 
is not in quick touch with the impoftant 
work of the time. Miss Willard has the 
wonderful power of making such a docu- 
ment as entertaining as it is important. 
Now it is many years since any President 
of the United States, however impor- 
tant his message,has succeeded in making 
it entertaining.” 

Speaking of the adverse decision in 
New York, in regard to women voting 
for school commissioners, the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican says: 

This and the decision of the Michigan 
Supreme Court overthrowing the act 
granting local suffrage to women simply 
show that the movement will have to 
reach out after the fundamental as well 
as the statute laws of the States in order 
to secure its triumph. Exclusion of 
woman suffrage was planted on the very 





bottom of our system of government, but 
it will Have to give way in time. 


The Waterloo (N. Y.) Observer, in a 
brief comment upon a scandal involving a 
man of national reputation, says: 


The time has now come when the bet- 
ter class of the American people demand 
that public men shall be clean in their 
inner life, and they will not tolerate in 
office men who are impure. There is one 
code of morals and it applies with equal 
force to both sexes. Chastity in man or 
woman is the immediate jewel of the 
soul, and it is as binding upon one as upon 
the other. We long to see the day, and 
we believe we shall see it, when society 
will as surely frown upon the unchaste 
man as it now frowns upon the unchaste 
woman ; when no guilty man may obtrude 
his offensive presence into the society of 


| pure women. 
Every one who has to pay taxes shall | 


The Boston Transcript says: 

The Woman-women consider that the 
Boston Herald is making progress. They 
find from yesterday’s editorial that it has 
actually got so far as to se that politics 
is only public housekeeping. Now, 
when it advances to the perception that 
there can be no good housekeeping so 
long as the feminive half of the family is 
rigorously excluded, the Herald will have 
reached a point where it can become a 
really useful member of society. 

—_—__—~@ou— —— 


LITERARY NOTES, 


The Magazine of Poetry for October 
(quarterly) contains portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches of Julia Ward Howe, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward and Emma 
Lazarus, with selections from their 
poems. 

The Laws of Life, published at the Jack- 
son Sanatorium, Dansville, N. Y., which 
completed its thirty-sixth year with the 
December issue, has discontinued publica- 
tion. It was the pioneer of the many 
health magazines of to-day. 

Mrs. Clara Doty Bates talks pleasantly 
in the November St. Nicholas of the 
‘Children of the Plaisance.”’ A number 
of pictures of the interesting children in 
the ‘‘Midway” accompany the article. 

It is understood that the Countess of 
Aberdeen will continue to edit the two 
publications, Onward and Upward, and 
We Willie Winkie, with which her name 
has been connected. As Lady Aberdeen 
is now a resident of Canada, numerous 
articles on Canadian affairs may be ex- 
pected to appear in these periodicals. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and her 
daughter, Mrs. Stanton-Blatch, of Eng- 
land, are engaged on a book entitled, 
‘* Babies: Their Past, Present and 
Future.’’ It will contain hints to mothers, 
suggestions concerning the education of 
children, and much curious historical and 
ethnological information. 

Mrs. Mary Sargent Hopkins, who writes 
under the name of *‘Merrie Wheeler,” has 
assumed the charge of a department in 
the Bicycling World, devoted to the in- 
terests of women. 


—~o>+—____— 


LUCY STONE E. 8S. A. IN TEXAS. 


GRANGER, TEX., Nov. 5, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A meeting was held in the schoolhouse 
at Granger, Williamson Co., Texas, Nov. 
4, to organize an equal suffrage associa- 
tion. Mr. Frank Fulcher, president of 
Williamson County Alliance, was made 
temporary chairman. The Constitution 
of the State Equal Suffrage Association 
was read and adopted. Permanent offi- 
cers were then elected as follows: 

President—T. D. Erwin. 

Vice-President—Grace Danforth, M.D. 


Secretary—Charles Mullins. 
Treasurer—Miss Rosa Fulcher. 


A short account of the life work of 
Lucy Stone was read, and the association 
was named in honor of her, the ‘*Lucy 
Stone Equal Suffrage Association.” 

All the officers are thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the work, and as there is 
quite a strong equal suffrage sentiment 
in and around Granger, they propose to 
make it, like the name it bears, a tower 
of strength for the cause. 

CHARLES MULLINS, 
Sec. Lucy Stone E. S. A. 
an <i 


PITH AND POINT. - 


He that feareth the Lord, when was he 
not a prey? He must take his life in his 
hand, and become as a stranger to men. 
But if he fall and perish, it is his gain. 
Is it not the world’s? It is the burning 
wood that warms men.— Theodore Parker. 

Here is where the mind must dwell and 
rest. Noton our trials, weaknesses,follies, 
failures, sins; we can do better. The 
good things are most real, the best things 
are most true, the greatest things are 
most sure. What the light shows—the 
vision of spiritual reality—to that let us 
forever make fast.—Rev. Charles G. Ames. 

At first the movement for woman suf- 
frage was regarded as a mere crotchet, 
if nota craze. As it grew, there used to 
be floods and torrents of ridicule poured 
over it. But there never was a move- 
ment worth thinking of or worth striving 
for in this world that had not to take its 
baptism of fire in the way of ridicule and 
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sarcasm. Some of our ancestors, as 
Julius Cesar tells us, had a way of fling- 
ing their newly-born children into cold 
streams and rivers, under the impression 
that those who did not survive were not 
worth the bringing up; and so we may 
say of movements like this, if they can- 
not survive their immersion in the cold 
waters of contempt or the heated geyser- 
streams of ridicule and sarcasm, they are 
not worth the trying to bring up. This 
movement has got over all that. Since 
those early days it has been steadily 
growing, broadening, deepening, taking 
hold of society, of intelligence, and of in- 
tellect everywhere throughout the coun- 
try.—Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


—_—__—++o-—_—_ 
PRESS TRIBUTES. 


The Rocky Mountain News, of Denver, 
Col., says: 


The death of Lucy Stone has just been 
announced. Through an illness of many 
months, her friends and admirers have 
expressed much loving sympathy, and it 
is particularly gratifying to know that in 
her self-forgetfulness, and in spite of her 
suffering, many words of hope and cheer 
have come from her to the women of 
Colorado who are waging a battle for 
woman’s advancement. It is tenderly 
remembered that Lucy Stone, sweet- 
faced and gentle woman that she was, 
with a few other pioneers in the cause, 
blazed the way through unparallelled op- 
position and stubborn prejudice, that it 
might be made possible for other women 
to win the victory with less hardship 
than she encountered. 

At that period the old common law of 
England regulated woman’s condition 
almost universally in the United States. 
It was a law which handed the wife over 
to her husband on the wedding day, de- 
prived of all right thereafter to hold any 
property, to make any contract, or any 
binding vow; which forbade her to buy 
or sell, or engage in any business with- 
out her husband’s consent. If the hus- 
band and wife were poor (and the large 
majority of husbands and wives have ever 
been poor) and the wife, therefore, com- 
pelled to add to their income, the law 
gave her husband the same right to col- 
lect and use her wages that a slave-owner 
fifty years ago held over the wages of 
his slave. 

When Lucy Stone tirst began her right- 
eously indignant protest against the 
wicked injustice of these laws so degrad- 
ing to womanhood, press, pulpit and bar 
united as one adamantine wall to refuse 
her right of way. Her motives were 
aspersed, her character attacked, she was 
assailed by mobs who considered that 
one whom press,pulpit and bar denounced 
must be fair game for rude assault. Poor, 
obscure, advocating a forlorn cause, 
writes one who knew the deceased inti- 
mately, the farmer’s daughter went up 
and down the land with naught on her 
side but right and justice. Against the 
combined power of tradition, wealth, es- 
tablished force, Lucy Stone was a leader 
of the little handful who first dared to 
ask that woman might be permitted to 
enjoy a citizen’s rights. Step by step 
one concession after another has been 
wrung from reluctant law-makers as a 
result of this forty years’ bloodless 
battle between right and wrong. What 
a victory was that in which was won the 
privilege of a wife to control her own 
earnings! 

In that era of wedded pauperism, it was 
almost impossible for a girl to procure 
collegiate education. It was deemed both 
useless and dangerous for a woman to 
know too much,and Lucy Stone (a daugh- 
ter of Massachusetts by a line of ances- 
tors going back to those who laid its 
foundation) was compelled to travel all 
the way tc Oberlin, O., for the training 
she ought to have been allowed to receive 
from Harvard. No such institutions as 
Wellesley or Smith had yet dawned upon 
men’s imaginations. 

In season and out of season, in the face 
of denunciation and ridicule, the sweet 
voice of this lover of justice has been 
steadily heard demanding perfect equality 
of opportunities for boy and girl, perfect 
equality of legal conditions for man and 
woman, a fair field and no favor on ac- 
count of sex. And though much yet re- 
mains to be done before this goal is 
reached, as we look over the gains of the 
last half century, every woman must feel 
the debt of gratitude her sex owes to the 
labors of Lucy Stone. 


The Cambridge Chronicle said: 


One need not believe in all the things 
to which Lucy Stone devoted her life, in 
order to regret her death. She was sin- 
cere and earnest, wholly devoted to the 
interests of her sex as she saw them. The 


women of the country are much better off | 


for her labors. 
The Camden Herald said: 


Her whole life is an interesting and 
valuable study, and has been an inspira- 
tion to many a young woman struggling 
to make the most of life for herself and 
the world. 


The Boston Courier says: 


Mrs. Stone’s life was altogether unique. 
To judge by her appearance, she was the 
last person to be taken for a ‘‘reformer.” 
She was as a young woman extremely 
handsome, and in later life her face was 
dignified and beautiful. She was gentle, 
modest, but brave as any lion. Her voice 
was singularly low and sweet. Hers was 
the true type of womanhood. The good 
she has done can never be told. The pres- 
ent legal position of women, compara- 
tively equal with men, is very largely due 
to her. She was an untiring worker, and 
no matter how often she might be de- 
feated she was never cast down, but re- 
turned to the attack again and again, 
until she had won the fight. 





The Salem Observer says: 


Few persons have been so useful to the 
community as Mrs. Stone during the last 
forty years. She has been a shining ex. 
aniple for younger women, and a wonder- 
ful instance of what may be accomplished 
by earnest and sincere devotion to a great 

ea. 


The Boston Traveller said: 


It is too soon to make anything ap. 
proaching a true estimate of the woman 
just departed, and who among all the 
women of America occupied a niche the 
most unique. All her life was passed in 
the full blaze of publicity. It was her 
early fortune to be identified with one of 
the most momentous and most derided 
causes in American history, and yet in 
the prime of her days she saw it triumph, 
and saw those who opposed it become the 
most apologetic supporters, and loyal ad- 
herents to the results achieved. 

No sooner was the work of emancipa- 
tion finished than Lucy Stone turned with 
equal zeal her energies towards the poli- 
tical enfranchisement of her sex. ‘This 
cause she did not live to see triumph, nor 
for years has she hoped to do so, although 
up to the very close her persistent ad- 
herence to it continued to make her, 
among a large body of the American 
people. the most misunderstood woman in 
America. Had this last cause for which 
she worked triumphed, as did the first, 
this misunderstanding could not have 
existed, and long before her death Lucy 
Stone would have been recognized uni- 
versally, as she always was by those who 
knew her, as one of the most broad, deep- 
natured and womanly women that ever 
lived in this or any other land. 

It requires no occult research, as his- 
tory will yet prove, to show that this 
woman’s peculiar career, entered upon in 
her mere girlhood, was not prompted by 
the smallest scintilla of personal ambition, 
or any premeditated desire for publicity. 

Her career projected itself beyond the 
bounds of woman’s normal position by 
sheer force of conviction, quickened by a 
heroic enthusiasm which lifted her alike 
above popular opinion of the consequences 
or the most ignominious defeat. 

This fact has been largely recognized 
during the later years of her life. And 
yet there were people who never looked 
upon Lucy Stone for the first time with- 
out giving vent to some ejaculation of 
surprise. ‘*Why, she does not look at all 
as 1 had supposed she would!” 

‘*Hasn’t she a kind, motherly face? and 
such a gentle voice!” were among the ex- 
pressions often heard. Indeed, people 
who had been prepared by popular but 
unthinking comment to regard Lucy 
Stone as chief champion of ‘woman's 
rights,” the haranguer in public places, 
were never prepared for the effect when 
brought face to face with the woman 
whose countenance has often been dubbed 
‘*a benediction”’ by her friends. 

Motherliness was the key-note to her 
character ; that sort of motherliness which 
cannot centre and content itself within 
the small, and, alas, often selfish bounds 
and ambitions of its own immediate 
brood, but which, by force of outlook and 
opulence of temperament, must reach out 
and link itself with all the weak, wronged 
and ailing things of the earth. 

In looking back, we must perceive that 
this chivalry of womanhood was not born 
with the age or cause for which Lucy 
Stone worked. It has existed here and 
there throughout the ages in every part of 
the world’s history, and it has often 
served as the corner-stone upon which 
were built the virtues that have canon- 
ized many of the saints of early and 
medizeval Christendom. It is only the 
more expansive thought and opportuni- 
ties for a larger outlook upon life’s in- 
equalities which make the same type of 
woman become Altruist to-day, and 
prompt her to take onthe aspect and 
assume the labors which often place her 
at a disadvantage among her more con- 
servative sisters. 


The Philanthropist says: 


The death of Lucy Stone removes an- 
other of the world’s benefactors. Of 
world-wide reputation as a pioneer in the 
cause of woman’s full and equal enfran- 
chisement, she began her public work as 
a young graduate of Oberlin College, in 
the historic anti-slavery conflict, a co- 
adjutor of William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Abby Kelley Foster, Lucretia 
Mott, and others of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. It was as an Abolition- 
ist that we first became personally ac- 
quainted with her. She was in that early 
period eloquent and persuasive beyond 
the average as a public speaker, and 
although the opposition and prejudice 
which she confronted was powerful and 
constant during and prior to the Fugitive 
Slave Law era, she was triumphant upon 
the platform, and won many converts to 
the then most unpopular movement. 

Few among the many women workers 
of to-day can realize how great is their 
debt of obligation to our deceased friend, 
as one who, with bleeding feet and amid 
much persecut.on and oblequy, helped 
greatly to prepare the easier pathway of 
the present. With voice and pen, during 
her prolonged and consecrated service, 
has she urged most faithfully and effec- 
tively the claims of woman to full and 
impartial recognition in all the relations 
of life. 

In the special mission of the Philan- 
thropist in the interest of an equal stan- 
dard of morality for both men and 
women, and for the better legal protec- 
tion of exposed womanhood and girlhood, 
she was a warmly sympathetic and most 
valued helper. Especially through the 
medium of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, which 
she has so long edited, has she rendered 
most influential and timely aid in this 
important field of philanthropic labor. 

We extend to her husband and daughter 
our heartfelt sympathy in their great loss 
of her precious companionship, and also 
our congratulations upon their rich inher- 
itance in the memory of her devoted and 
rarely beautiful life as wife and mother. 
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“LITERARY NOTICES. 


NURSERY PROBLEMS. Edited by Dr. 
Leroy M. Hale. New York and Phila- 
delphia : The Contemporaneous Publish- 
ing Company. 1893. 


This collection of nursery problems 
and their solutions is a handsome volume 
made up from contributions to the col- 
umns of ‘‘Babyhood: The Mother's Nur- 
sery Guide.” ‘The inquiries addressed 
by anxious mothers are first printed, and 
replies attached to these. We are assured 
that these letters of inquiry are all genu- 
ine, and they cover a wide range of topics. 
The book will be of great value to parents 
and nurses. H. B. B. 


DREAM LIFE AND REAL LIFE. By Olive 
Schreiner. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1893. Price, 60 cents. 


The weird and melancholy genius of 
this remarkable writer seems to culminate 
in the little African story which gives its 
title tothe volume. It is a series of pic- 
tures—pictures of the African desert, 
pictures of the little desolate orphan’s 
mind and thoughts; pictures of human 
cruelty and depravity, pictures of the 
eternal conflict between cruel nature and 
the moral sense of man. ‘*The Woman’s 
Rose” is also touching. ‘The Policy in 
favor of Protection—was it Right? was it 
Wrong?’ is a story with a query in it, 
which neither individuals nor nations will 
find it easy to answer. Few books con- 
tain so much food for thought in so small 
a compass. H. B. B. 


A WEDDING TANGLE. By Frances Camp- 
bell Sparhawk. Boston: Arena Pub- 
lishing Co. 1893. Price, $1 25. 


We have in this story a genuine histor- 
ical romance, true to New England history 
and yet alive with human interest. The 
author is capable of making herself a 
power in imaginative literature, if she 
concentrates herself uponit. For several 

ears past the has been absorbed in work 
or the Indians, and has established 
reading-rooms in seventy-seven of their 
schools. But her special preparation for 
the present story, ‘he Wedding Tangle,” 
came in her early days in sturies and an- 
ecdotes handed down in her own family 
traditions. For Longfellow enumerates 
at old Governor Wentworth’s wedding 
feast, 

“The Pepperells, the Langdons and the Sears, 
The Sparhawks, the Penhallows and the rest.”’ 


H. B. B. 
Sucu As THEY ARE. Poems by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson and Mary 


Thacher Higginson. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


Small volumes of poetry are often valu- 
able in inverse ratio to their size. Quality 
versus quantity seems a maxim in verse 
if not in prose. These poems are all of a 
high order of merit, and the styles of 
thought and expression of the authors are 
happily contrasted, while all are good. 
It is difficult to make selections for quota- 
tion, but here are charming specimens. 
Col. Higginson cheers us thus: 

THE TRUMPETER. 
I blew, I blew, the trumpet loudly sounding; 
I blew, I blew, the heart within me bounding; 
The world was fresh and fair, yet dark with 

wrong, 

And men stood forth to conquer at the song 
I blew, I blew, I blew. 
The field is won; the minstrels loud are crying, 
And all the world is peace: and I am dying! 
Yet this forgotten life was not in vain; 
Enough if | alone recall the strain 
I blew, I blew, I blew. 


Here is an equally characteristic poem 
by Mrs. Higginson: 


TWILIGHT. 
A weary man sat lost in thought; 
The firelight sank beneath his look ; 
And shadows, oy his fancy wrought, 
Soon lurked in every nook. 
A birdlike voice rang through the hall; 
Two little feet danced down the stair; 
The fire leaped up at that blithe call 
And gleamed on shining hair. 
‘‘] am so glad” the gay song was; 
“So glad,’’ it echoed to and fro; 
“I don't know why, unless because 
You are papa, you know!” 
Care fled before that sweet belief; 
The suadows melted quite away ; 
The weary man forgot his grief, 
Forgot his hair was gray. 

These are worthy of Lowell and Whit- 
tier at their best. How fine is this charm- 
ing individuality of husband and wife— 
the martial strength of the one so happily 
contrasted with the sympathetic sweet- 
ness of the other. How much better than 
the fashionable fad of collaboration, which 
usually means the emasculation of one 
writer and the submergence of the other. 

H. B. B. 


AN OLD TOWN BY THE SEA. By Thoma® 
Bailey Aldrich. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893. Price, 
$1. 


The ancient mansions and quaint tradi- 
tions of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, are 
lovingiy described and recalled in this in- 
teresting book, which is all the more 
charming from the exquisite finish of bind- 
ing, presswork and paper. The chroni- 
cler traces its history from June, 1603, 
when tie little ship Speedwell, o1 Bristol, 
England, sailed up the Piscataqua River, 
to the present day, giving lively sketches 
of churacters and eveuts. We doubt 
whether avy localities in America aftord 
such varied and interesting materials for 
the antiquarian as the seaboard towns of 
New Eugiand. Newport, New Bedford, 
Nantucket, Salem, Marblehead, Newbury- 
port, Portsmouth, Portland, Eastport, and 
Other seats of early commerce and enter- 
prise developed character and culture, 

use they were founded by families 
that brought with them English retine- 
Ment and vigor. ‘To read this book is to 
ramble over ihe place with a guide who 
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| can tell you all the salient points in its 


history und can introduce you to people 
worth knowing and remembering. 
H. B. B. 


THe LOVER’s YEAR BOOK OF POETRY. 
A collection of Love Poems for every 
day in the year. By Horace Parker 
Chandler. Vol. 1, January to June. 
Vol. 2, Julyto January. 1893. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. Price, $2.50. 

It would be a curious application of the 


or Milton or Shakespeare, we should take 
up a classified volume of poems on a spe- 
cial theme and read by subjects instead 
of by authors. Mr. Chandler has gath- 
ered love poems for every day in the 
month and every month in the year. 
They are of unequal merit, but among 
them are many gems of thought and feel- 
ing. Few of them are more charming 
than this: 

YOU OR I. 
If we could know 
Which of us, Darling, would be first to go, 
Who would be first to breast the swelling tide, 
And step al ne upon the other side,— 
If we could know. 
If it were you, 
Should I walk softly, keeping death in view ? 
Should I my love to you more oft express ? 
Or should I grieve you, Darling, any less, 
If it were you? 
If it were I, 
Should | improve the moments slipping by ? 
Should | more closely follow God's great plan, 
Be filled with sweeter charity to man, 
If it were 1? 
If we could know! 
We cannot, Darling; and "tis better so. 
I should forget just as 1 do to-day, 
And walk along the same old stumbling way, 
If I couid know. 
I would not know 
Whicn of us, Darling, would be first to go. 
l only wisb the space may not be long 
Between the parting and the greeting song; 
But when, or where, or how we're called to go, 
I would not know. 


These two beautiful volumes will make 
a Christmas gift of permanent interest 
and value alike to young and old. 
H. B. B. 


WomEN WAGE EARNERS. Their past, 
their present and their future. By Helen 
Campbell, with an introduction by Rich- 
ard T. Ely, Ph. D., LL. D. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1893. Price, $1. 


This book was originally a prize mono- 
graph for the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, receiving an award from it in 
1891. It has been enlarged and amplified 
until it is now a manual of reference on 
this exceedingly important topic. Twelve 
chapters follow the introduction. They 
give a look backward, with many curious 
facts concerning the employments of 
women in earlier agesand during the col- 
onial period; the development of the fac- 
tory system ; the early aspects of factory 
labor for women; the rise and growth of 
trades, labor bureaus and their work; 
present wage rates in the United States; 
general conditions of English and Conti- 
nental workers, and of wage-earning 
women in this country; comparisons of 
wowen’s wages and conditions in the 
Eastern, Western and Southern States; a 
summary of the specific evils and abuses 
in factory life and general trades; rem- 
edies and suggestions. In an appendix 
we have the Factory Inspector Law, a 
list of authorities consulted in preparing 
the book, and a bibliography of woman’s 
Jabor and of the woman question in its 
social and industrial aspects. 

Such a work could never have been 
compiled for women except by a woman. 
It is itself a demonstration of the fact 
that women can handle the woman ques- 
tion as men alone cannot do, and that 
women can be raised and elevated from 
their present depressed condition only by 
organizations and trades unions of their 
own. Every woman should read this 
book carefully. She will gain from its 
perusal a breadth and depth of knowl- 
edge which will be of lastivg value to her, 
and it will show her how great a work ex- 
ists for women to do, in order to ‘*make 
the world better.” H. B. B. 


A story of Kentucky Feuds. By 
New York and 
Paper. 


NANCE. 
Maria Lewis Greene. 
Chicago: P. Tennyson Neely. 
Price, 50 cents. 


—e, ae 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Harper's Bazar is publishing a serial by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, called ‘*The 
Maid He Married.” 


Miss Phoebe Combes, who, with her 
sister, carries on a large business in 
Hackensack, N. J., encountered a tramp 
one night recently whose actions led her 
to believe that he meditated an attack on 
her. She broke a heavy lamp upon his 
head and he left. 


At Westfield, Mass., on election day, 
Miss Gaylord of the Normal School faculty 
chaperoned about fifty of the normal girls 
while they made a thorough inspection 
and took copious notes on the Australian 
method of balloting. When young women 
are thus trained in practical politics, they 
will soon wish to be voters. 


The Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution are arranging to 
plant a liberty tree at the opening of the 
mid-winter California fair. Members of 
the Washington branch of the society 
have sent small quantities of earth from 
the grave of Mary Washington, Mount 
Vernon, Bladensburg, and the Washington 





monument to be used in the planting. 


law of ‘‘division of labor,’’ if some day, | 
instead of turning to Whittier or Lowell | 


The November New England Magazine 
opens witha vivid account of ‘The Streets 
of Paris’’ by Miss Ida M. Tarbell, with a 
profusion of illustrations. Florence Howe 
Hall, writing of ‘The Friendship of Ed- 
win Booth and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe,” 
recalls many interesting anecdotes of 
Booth in his professional and private life. 
The article is illustrated with portraits of 
the great actor at different periods of his 
life. 


public-spirited woman of Peoria, Ill., has 
offered to give the city 100 acres as the 
permanent site for the State Fair, provided 
the city will maintain the property as a 
park between the fairs. 


movement—as it had been thought that 
nearly $50 000 would have to be raised to 
secure the grounds. Yet Mrs. Bradley 
has no vote. 

The many visitors who have seen Mrs. 
Harriet R. Tracy’s inventions at the 
World’s Fair will not be surprised at the 
four medals awarded her. Her rotary 
shuttle, lock-and-chain-stitch sewing ma- 
chine, whose lower bobbin carries over 
1,000 yards of thread, saves 20 per. cent of 
time and 100 per cent. of annoyance in 
avoiding frequent thread-winding. Its 
operation is rapid and quiet and its work 
excellent. Mrs. Tracy is queen of inven- 
tors. 


attention to the diminished respect and 
courtesy shown by the Michigan news- 
papers towards women since the supreme 
court set aside the municipal woman suf- 
frage law. She says: 

While there were some prospects of our 
gaining the ballot, the press throughout 
the State treated us with respect. The 
court decides against us, and immediately 
our cause is ridiculed and our words are 
misrepresented. How true are the words 
of Gladstone: ‘‘The stamp of disfran- 
chisement is the brand of degradation.” 

‘*Thirteen million public school schol- 
ars.” The annual report of W.'T’. Harris, 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, shows that during the last fiscal year 
special lines of investigation in education 
and social pathology have been prose- 
cuted, with gratifying results. The report 
shows that the total number of pupils 
enrolled in the public schools of the 
United States for the year 1891-1892 was 
13,234,103, the average daily attendance 
being 8,552,851. The enrolment for the 
year 18901891 is shown to have been 
13,048,282, and the average attendance 
8,407,535. 

Of the 3,000 employees in the Waltham 
Watchmaking Company, 1,800 are women. 
In this establishment, the apprentices, 
whether boys or girls, receive the same 
pay, and their advancement and increase 
of wages depend solely upon their profi- 
ciency. There are women who have 
worked up from apprentices to experts. 
One of the largest and most important 
divisions, in which both men and women 
work, has a woman at the head of it. In 
the Waltham exhibit at the World’s Fair, 
there were a dozen or more automatic 
machines, running with a noiseless elec- 
tric movement and practically illustrating 
the process of watch manufacture. These 
machines were tended by women experts 
from the Waltham factory. 


HUMOROUS. 


Teacher—Why can’t you learn to calcu- 
y interest as nicely as Tommy Trad- 

les? 

Dull Boy—I aint had so much practice 
ashe has. Our house aint mortgaged. 


A Seandinavian fish pedlar, unfamiliar 
with our language, was thrashing his 
horse while driving down the street. A 
lady belonging to the Society for the 





him and exclaimed: ‘*Have you no mercy, 
sir?” 

‘-No, ma’am,” replied the pedlar, with 
a strong Scandinavian aceent, ‘‘only cod- 
fish and halibut.” 


Several queer stories come from an 
institution for feeble-minded children. 
The pupils heard read aloud the text, ‘‘In | 
my Father’s house are many mansions. 
If it were not so, I would have teld you.” 
It was found that they had generally 
understood it to be, “In mv Father's 
house are magic lanterns. If it were not 
so, I would not have told you so.” 

‘*God is no respecter of persons,” was 
translated,‘‘God is no respectable person.” | 

Several members of the class had been | 
asked in vain, ‘‘Who said. ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me?” Finally a 
tall pupil arose, and answered with meek- 
ness and deliberation, ‘‘Please, sir, it was 
not I.” 

A boy who had often been on duty to 
open the door, was asked what he should 
say if Jesus were to come among them 
unexpectedly. He answered, without hesi- 
tation, “I should say, ‘Please walk into 
the parlor, and I will call Mrs. Clapp.’” 
At breakfast one morning, a boy 
snatched his next neighbor’s saucer of 
mush. The superintendent reproved him. 
He said: *‘Don’t you know how wrong 
it was for you to snatch away Tommy's 
mush? It showed you had a very bad 
spirit in you. What ought you to have 





had?” 
. “More mush!” 





The boy answered, gravely, 


Mrs. Lydia Bradley, a wealthy and | 


Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, of Detroit, calls | 


EDUCATIONAL. 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWwartTumore, PeEny. 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 


Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 


shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 





STAND BY THE POLICY, 
Sublime, Patriotic, and National, 


America for the Residents 


of America. Do not abandon the system which gives 
| the country the best Op. 
| Mechanics, and Young People, they have ever had! 








| 


Trample Upon 


every pegpectiten for Unlimited Free Coinage of 
Stlver Dollars which are worth only 72 cents on the 


000 of Na‘ ional Bank Notes withdrawn from circula 

tion since 1881 have been replaced by over $325.000,0u0 

of Silver which has been put out. Now make the 

pecesee silver money worth its face, for your own 
nefit 


Reserve the Public Lands 


for actual settlers and save them from monopolies 
One, Sppeetatene! Protect and encourage the actual 
settler! 


No Interference 


with the progressive policies of the Republican party 
(repeatedly enacted into law) of building up a New 
Navy; Protecting the Sea Coasts; Pensioning Union 
veterans; exclu ing the Chinese; Regulating Inter- 
State Commerce; defending the Common Scholes; 
Protecting American Citizene abroad ; Securing Reci- 

with other American Nations; demanding 
expression of the Popular Will in Elections, 
and an Honest Count: Extending American Com 

merce; Reviving American Shipping: Temperance ; 
and Restraining Trusts. 


The Superb Market Reports 


of Tux N. Y. TRIBUNE are now positively the best 
printed by any pewspaper in New York City. THe 
Trinune is the only newspaper in New York which 
sends men personally into every market in the city 
every day of the business week to obtain actual 
prices and the state of trade. Other papers make 
up quotations largely from circulars. Commercial 
‘ravellers say unanimously that THE TRibUsE's Market 
Reports are the best. HK TRIBUNE now beats all 
| rivals in the accuracy and wonderful commpcetpnces 

of its quotations. To be successful, a practical and 
level headed man must keep tuliy informed as to 
Prices and the State of Trade. This can be done by 
taking THE TRIBUNE. 





procit 
Free 


Illustrations 


of the news of the day are freely used in Tue 
Teizcone. Ths paper has its own corps of artists 
and photo-engraving plant. it contains features for 
the ladies and children; foreign letters and book 
reviews, and many 8; eclal features. 


No Matter Whether 


you agree with Tag N. Y. Tripune, or not, in its senti- 
ments, can you afford not to read its Dollar WEEKLY 
regwiarty, while a reactionary party is in power, and 
during 


These Times of Change? 


Tae N. Y. Tripune is the ablest, most aggressive, 
and soundest advocate of Republican policies. What 
the Republican party intends can be learned from 
THe N. Y. Trrpone. THe TrRipune’s motto is the Truth 
and only the Truth. The articles of Roswell G. 
Horr, on the Tariff, Currency, Wages, etc., will be 
continued. 


Remember! 


THE N. Y. TripuNe is the cleanest, purest, and safest 
of newspapers for your family. Doesa Lee | news- 
paper, which invades the home with immorality, ren- 
sation, and falsehood, receive your sanction? Tne 
broad columns and large print of THe N. Y. Tripone 
make it the easiest paper to read, 

THE TRIBUNE has the largest circulation of any 
WEEKLY in the United States, issued from the office 
of a cen: We have challenged the country for a 
year, with no takers. 


“ Washington’s Farewell.” 


Write for the full, illustrated Premium List of Tux 
N.Y. TrIspunE. A copy will be malied, free of charge. 
eee Farewell to His Officers,” an accurate 
historical picture painted expressly for THE TRIRUNK 


one paying $1.20 for his paper. Other exceedingly 


TRIPUNE’S list. 
Terms for 1894. 
Sample copies free. WEEKLY, $1. SEMI-WEEKLY, 
$2. Dairy, including Sunday, $10. THE Swuspay 
TRIBUNE, separately $2. Trimune Almanac for 1894 


ready in January, 25 cents, all previous numbers 
eclipsed, 


THE TRIBUNE, 
New York. 








prevention of Cruelty to Animals stopped | 


| book is not yet out. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 

pices, and panied by notes concerning | 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. | 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to | 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the | 
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“y 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from | 


ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine | 


rtunities for its Farmers, | 


No Interference with the Protective Tariff and no 
This offer has | Repeal! 


given a great impetus to the State Fair | 


dollar, Make them worth a full Doliar. The $145,0,- | 





| READY OCTOBER 28th. 
LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work. 


A Heroine of the Struggle for Human ts. 
By Rev. Louis ALBERT BANKs, D.D. i 
portrait. 25 cents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1 Have Called You Friends. 


By IRENE E. JEROME. Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Exact facsimiles of ine author's 
original designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover des! 

by the author. Size,7 x 10 inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 
Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JULIA C. R. Dorr. Illustrated from 
Drawings in Charcoal, by ZULMA DELACY 
| STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 

cut paper. Size, 84 x 11 inches. Sbiong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


|Our Colonial Homes. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Old 

| Landmarks of Boston,” “ Deciswe Events in 

American History,” etc. : Illustrated by 20 lar, 

| half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Gilt 
— Size, 74x 11% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By Curtis GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
“Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
Small quarto. Size,74% x l0inches. Cloth. Full 
gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. IJlustrated in 
outline, by J. NoeL Payton, R.S. A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 74 
x llinches. Cloth. Fullgilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


rf ALYN TATES KEITH. Cloth. 
$1.25. 


All Around the Year 1894, 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 

on heavy cardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 

one wae Size, 44% x 5% inches. Boxed, Price, 
cents. 


| Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
| the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 

By OLIVER OPTIC. Above is the sixth volume“of 
The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Per volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 


| By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 


Illustrated. 








Cloth. 


| American Boys Afloat, 


Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 
Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Woodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. 
trated. $1.25. 


Illus- 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 





by an artist of great authority, will be sent to every | 
interesting and valuable articles are included in THe | 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


True Dress Reform 


THE ALPHA WAISTS., 
(Patented by Mrs. H. T. CONVERSE). 








MRS. HUTCHINSON (who opened rooms at 
4+ Hamilton Place, Boston, in 1874 under the direc 


| tion of The Boston Dress Reform Committee) now 


offers garments far in advance of the old styles, 


| something new for Ladies, Children and Infants. 


| Especial attention is called to Infants’ Clothing 
! 


We have the best Dress Reform garments ever 


| offered, beginning with the underwear and ending 
| with the outer “Boston Rational Dress.” All styles 
| of combination garments. 


Mrs. HuTcHiInson will give talks on dress, 


| exhibiting garments showmg how all, from infancy 
| to old age, may be healthfully dressed. 


Engagements for lectures and exhibit of gar- 
ments solicited. Call, or address with stamp, 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Patterns for sale. Send for catalogue. 


- REMOVAL. 


Mr. SAMUEL APPLETON 
wishes to inform his patrons that 
he has removed to 7 Temple 
Place, Room 24, opposite R. H. 
Stearns & Co., 2d Floor. Take 
Elevator. 

Chiropodist Department 
(same building), Room 65, 

Boston, October, 1893. 





Prof.t. HUBERT’S 
Macvinia Cheam 
Ramever Pichi, fen bens, Reni, ie 


t 
blemis permanently restoring com- 
plexion to its Ee sale = 


at or 
wnt on receipt of 50c. Use fi Hubs 
MA WjNAICHTHY USoae| Prot. uber 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
ifferent kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Adaress 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovrnat Office. 


Boston, Mass. 





Morphine Habit Cured in 1p 
to 26 da N till le 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, 320. 
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The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 24th Annual Convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania W. 8S. A. will open Thursday evening, 
Nov. 23, at 8 P. M., at the New Century Drawing 
Room, 124 S. 12th Street, Philadelphia. 

Address by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, on 
** Good News from Colorado.”’ 

Friday, Nov. 24th, business sessions at 10 A. M. 
and 2 P.M. At8 P.M. memorial meeting for 
Mrs. Lucy Stone. Addresses by Miss Mary Grew, 

Miss Anthony, and other distinguished speakers. 
Jane CaMPBBLL, Cor. Secretary. 
——~<or—___——_ 


KANSAS SIXTH DISTRICT. 


The Kansas E. 8. A. of the Sixth District will 
meet in mass convention at Osborne, Nov. 24-28. 
Auxiliary societies and campaign clubs are 
urgently requested to send representatives and 
visitors. All friends of equal suffrage cordially 
invited. 

Good speakers, a fall program, and an enthu- 
siastic and profitable time expected. 

Anse A. Wetcn, President. 
M. H. Jorpan, Secretary. 
—  ~er --— 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING AND 
BOSTON TEA PARTY. 


The annual meeting of the Association, for the 
election of officers and transaction of other br ‘i- 
ness, will be held in the vestry of Park Street 
Church on Friday, Dec. 15, at 10.30 A. M. 

On Saturday, Dec. 16, the Association will 
celebrate, by a meeting in Faneuil Hall, the 
120th anniversary of the ‘Boston Tea Party” 
of 1773, when the patriots of Boston manifested 
their belief that ‘‘taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny’’ by throwing the British tea 
cargoes into the harbor. Tea will be served 
in the latter part of the afternoon by the ladies 
of the Woman Suffrage Leagues of Massachu- 
setts, and in the evening there will be addresses 
by eloquent and distinguished speakers. Partic- 
ulars will be announced hereafter. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
AMmaANDA M. LovcGeg, 
Jupitu W. Smitu, 
Anna D. HALLowe'L, 
Francis J. GARRISON, 

Ce ittee of Arr 9 ts 

Boston, Nov. 1, 1893. 


o—__— 


REGISTER! 


The registration of women voters in 
Boston began on Wednesday, Nov. 8, at 
No. 12 Beacon Street, and will continue 
daily, except Sundays, until Nov. 28. Of- 
fice hours, 9 A. M.to5 P.M. On Satur- 
days, 9 A. M. to2 P. M. 

Sub-registration in the respective wards 
will begin Nov. 18, and will continue 
until Nov. 28. Hours, 6 to9 P. M. 

Every woman who values her rights as 
a citizen should go immediately to No. 12 
Beacon Street. : 

i 
THE MICHIGAN DECISION. 


We publish in full, this week, the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan, setting aside the municipal woman 
suffrage law as unconstitutional. Its 
perusal will not increase the respect of 
our readers, or of the public, for the decis- 
ion, or for the five conservative gentle- 
men who, as judges, concurred in it. 
They expressly admit that municipal 
suffrage is constitutionally under legisla- 
tive control, and that school suffrage by 
women (already pronounced constitution- 
al) is legal. They also expressly recog- 
nize school suffrage as one part of munici- 
pal suffrage. Yet they set aside full mu- 
nicipal suffrage as unconstitutional on 
the ground that the State constitution 
provides that ‘‘in all elections male citi- 
zens shall be the electors,” while they 
reaffirm the right of the legislature to 
make women voters in school district 
elections—a distinction without a differ- 
ence. 

Years ago, a leading lawyer of Grand 
Rapids expressed to the writer the opin- 
ion that the exercise of school suffrage 
by women in Michigan, if contested, 
would be declared unconstitutional. 
‘‘But,” he added, "‘if the'r school suffrage, 
which is one department of municipal suf- 
frage, is held to be constitutional,then their 
full municipal suffrage must also be so 
held. The two must stand or fall to- 
gether.” But these judges now decide 
that women may vote for some but not 
for all municipal officers. 

Under the existing State conatitution of 
Michigan, no further extensions of suf- 
frage to women by the Legislature can be 








elected, which will take six years. They 
are chosen for terms of ten years, one at 
each biennial election, unless sooner re- 
moved by death, impeachment or resigna- 
tion. Meanwhile there still remains one 
opening—presidential woman suffrage. 
Under the Federal constitution, the su- 
preme law, each State appoints, ‘tin such 
manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct,” the electors of president and vice- 
president. Presidential woman suffrage 
by act of Legislature should be the next 


object of the suffragists of Michigan. 
H. B. B. 
~or— -—_—— 


LUCY STONE’S COURAGE. 


Lady Henry Somerset’s paper, the 
Woman’s Herald, of London, gives a 
sketch of Mrs. Lucy Stone’s early life, 
under the heading, ‘‘A Study in Bravery.” 
To those who knew her well, her courage 
was one of her most remarkable qualities, 
it was so quiet, so simple, so wholly 
free from bluster, and yet so absolute. 

Chinese Gordon held that all men are 
frightened when in danger, the only dif- 
ference being that some have self-com- 
mand enough not to yield to their fear. 
He wrote to his sister, ‘‘I have not a bit 
of faith myself in the calm, unmoved 
man. I think it is only that he does not 
showit.’”’ No doubt this is true of most 
courageous persons; but there are a few 
who are born fearless, and Mrs. Stone 
was one of them. With her, as with Sir 
Walter Raleigh, it seemed to be a special 
grace of nature. I think she literally did 
not know what fear meant, on her own 
account. 

Physical courage is more rare among 
women than moral courage; but she had 
both in perfection. I have heard her say 
that in the mobs and other dangers of the 
anti-savery times, she was never con- 
scious even of a quickened heart-beat. 
In all the emergencies of a long life, in 
accidents, alarms of fire, of burglars, etc., 
we never saw her fluttered. It was not 
that she subdued her fear; she really was 
not frightened. She thought this was 
mainly a matter of physical health, and 
attributed it to her having been brought 
up on a farm. Instead of taking credit 
to herself for courage, she merely con- 
gratulated herself upon having ‘‘good 
calm nerves.” But with her the courage 
remained after the physical strength was 
all worn aw@y. 

Once, years ago, the house caugitt fire. 
Some clothes had been hung too near a 
gas stove, to dry. They took fire; the 
rubber tube that connected the gas jet 
with the gas stove was burned away ; and 
when Mrs. Stone smelt smoke and came 
to see what was the matter, the room was 
burning, and the escaping gas was blazing 
up right against the wall. Of course the 
handle of the gas-jet was red hot. With- 
out hesitation Mrs. Stone took hold of it 
and turned the gas off, burning her hand 
severely, but saving the house. It was 
the same with her in great things as in 
small. 

When she was a child, as she went 
through the pastures one day, she came 
upon a large black snake asleep on a rock 
in the sun. Most little bare-footed girls 
would have given it a wide berth, or made 
off at the top of their speed. It never 
occurred to little Lucy to run. Picking 
up the heaviest stone she could lift, she 
went softly up to the snake, and dropped 
the stone squarely upon its head, crushing 
it to pieces. The incident was typical. 
Her whole life was devoted, in one form 
or another, to “bruising the serpent’s 
head.” A. 8. B. 


—- +e — - 
DANGER IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The mayor of Allegheny City, Pa., has 
been making an energetic effort for the 
suppression of disorderly houses. On 
the other hand, the vicious element there 
is trying to have them licensed. The 
Pittsburg Post says: 

In view of the attempts being made to 
run the disorderly houses out of Alle- 
gheny by Mayor Kennedy, there is talk 
over there of putting an ordinance into 
councils licensing such houses. Ex-Coun- 
cilman E. J. Bubb, of Allegheny, speak- 
ing of the matter yesterday, said: 

**I believe that will be the only solution 
of the trouble. It is impossible to get 
along without them. There have been 
such women ever since the early Bible 
times, and there always will be. If the 
houses are closed up, the evil will break 
out in worse form. What is needed most 
is to suppress those houses of which Mrs. 
Graham's is a type. Innocent girls are 
lured there. They are regular toboggan 
slides to sin, and one of them will work 
more harm than a dozen houses where 
vice is openly displayed. 

“Just before I left the council, I had a 
bill prepared to license them, and also to 
prevent them from selling liquor. The 
ordinance provided that such houses 
should be conducted on certain lines, and 
be under the inspection of the city physi- 
cian. As it is now, these places are a 
source of corruption, and blackmail is 
levied on them every day. If they were 
regularly licensed, they would be out of 
reach of unscrupulous police officers, and 
could not be bled at regular intervals asis 
frequently done. If they are driven out 





had until at least three new judges are 


of one place, they will appear in another. 


The only thing that can be done is to reg- 
ulate the evil and keep it in proper 
bounds.” 

It is hardly worth while to argue with 
any one who thinks it is impossible for a 
community to get along without disorder- 
ly houses. The point of view is too dif- 
ferent. Our country has at all events 
been able to get along without licensing 
them and giving them official sanction 
And, whether regarded from the hygienic 
or the moral standpoint, America has 
thus far got along much better without 
“regulation” than Europe has got along 
with it. 

A point that cannot be passed over 
without notice, however, is the claim that 
the existence of licensed houses would be 
a protection to innocent girls. One of 
the worst features of the European sys- 
tem is that it fosters the ‘‘white slave 
trade,’ and practically secures police 
connivance and aid for those who make a 
business of entrapping innocent girls for 
the licensed houses. The facts brought 
to light by Mrs. Josephine Butler and the 
‘British and Continental Federation,” 
bearing upon this point, show a state of 
things existing all over Europe which to 
American women is almost incredible. 
In our own country, if girls are often led 
or driven into sin by their own folly or by 
low wages and bad social conditions, at 
all events the government lends no direct 
influence to bring them to such a life, or 
to prevent their escape from it if they 
wish to reform. It is not so in Europe. 

Girlhood is nowhere so safe as in Amer- 
ica, because here there is a good deal of 
genuine respect for women, and a decided 
public sentiment on the side of virtue. 
The worst possible service that could be 
done American girls would be to intro- 
duce a system which inevitably breaks 
down all respect either for morality or 
for women. All the good citizens of 
Allegheny and of Pittsburg, and espe- 
cially the women, should be on their guard 
and oppose the efforts to bring in this 
evil legislation. 


sn ~o>- = 
MI88 EASTMAN ON LUCY STONE. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman spoke eloquently 
of Mrs. Lucy Stone at the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of this city 
last Tuesday. She said that all the glow- 
ing tributes the press had paid to Mrs. 
Stone were not only pleasant to read for 
her sake, but also cheering because it 
showed the dawning of a brighter and 
broader day when a woman such as Mrs. 
Stone had the recognition that she de- 
served. She dwelt on the fact of Mrs. 
Stone’s so rarely speaking of herself and 
what she had done, and of her constant, 
unfaltering devotion to the one idea. 
She was like a motherly woman who led 
by the hand a little waif, unkempt, 
wild, strange, that no one wanted, but 
she held it all the closer, and cared for it, 
saying, ‘‘Do you not see the world of 
promise in its eyes?” It seemed a pity 
that Lucy Stone was born into a hard 
place, a prison as to chances, and bound 
about with superstition, so that the whole 
tide of her great soul was forced back 
upon itself; but she said, ‘I shall lead 
my large life somehow, somewhere, at 
any cost.” Out of a narrow door she 
sought the light, and no pity was needed 
for her after her purpose had once flow- 
ered. Hers was always a successful life, 
in that from the first it was always lived 
on the highest plane. Miss Eastman 
spoke gratefully of Mrs. Stone’s uncom- 
promising quality, her unpared, unmodi- 
fied statement of the whole truth. She 
bettered Abraham Lincoln’s famous 
phrase of ‘ta government by the people,” 
saying that it had not even come until 
women should have an equal right in it. 
Miss Eastman said that many grieved 
that Mrs. Stone did not live to see the 
fruition of her work, but it would not be 
possible for any of us to see or measure 
its full fruition in the ever-growing op- 
portunities, the broader, finer living that 
had come because of her. Miss Eastman 
closed with a tribute to the beauty of 
Mrs. Stone’s personal life, and the strong 
sympathy and chivalrous devotion of her 
husband. Cc. W. 


+o —_— 


A recent number of the New Zealand 
Mirror relates that at the petty sessions 
court several persons were summoned to 
show why they should not have their cer- 
tificates allowing them the control of do- 
mestic animals cancelled. These cases, 
which have not been heard from for many 


years, have this year cropped up in con- | 


siderable numbers, much to the regret of 
the better class of people. The posses- 
sion of these certificates has very prop- 
erly been refused to those who have 
shown the old aptness for cruelty, now 
supposed to have been eradicated by long 
culture of the young in better sentiments. 
The jury was empanelled in the usual man- 
ner in such cases, half of men and half of 
women, all of whom were known to be 
clear of any charge of ill-treating animals. 





It is an excellent idea. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

been the distribution of literature. We 
have sent out 25.000 WoMAN's JOURNAL 
leaflets ; 65,000 leaflets giving instructions 
how to vote for our bill; and 75,000 other 
campaign leaflets gotten up by our press 
committee. A State officer returning from 
an extensive trip over the State just before 
election told us that he found our leaflets 
every where. 

Another prominent feature has been 
our public meetings, and the crowds that 
have attended them. From the country 
schoolhouse to the Tabor, Broadway, or 
Coliseum, we always had large and enthu- 
siastic audiences. ‘The last two weeks of 
the campaign, right up to Nov. 6, we held 
from three to five meetings in Denver 
every night, and we were often troubled 
to find speakers enough to meet the de- 
mand. We have 18 auxiliary leagues in 
Arapahoe County, and they have relieved 
the central committee of much of the 
labor of hiring halls and arranging pro- 
grammes. This plan of organizing leagues 
in various parts of the city has worked 
wonderfully well. Each one has looked 
after its own ward meetings, and has 
hunted up canvassers and friends to work 
at the polls on election day. It would 
have been almost impossible to handle the 
city so well as we have done in any other 
way. 

Another great feature of the campaign 
has been the strong support we have 
received from prominent politicians, law- 


Nearly every minister of any prominence 
in Denver, Pueblo, Leadville and many 
other towns has preached in our favor 
from one to three times, and many of 


From the leaders of the Populist and 
Republican parties we have received finan- 
cial aid, as well as help in the way of 
advice, that can never be estimated nor 
forgotten by the women of Colorado. 
Another strong point of the campaign 
was the absolutely non-partisan stand 
which we have been able to maintain 
throughout. We have never committed 
ourselves in any direction, not even by 
sending speakers to political platforms. 


Republicans, however, from advocating 
our cause everywhere, and we have made 
many friends by sticking closely to a non- 
partisan basis of action. 

We were most peculiarly fortunate in 
having Carrie Lane Chapman with us. 
She came with the impression that there 
was no hope of success, and that her work 
would be to reduce adverse majorities. 
She never let this appear, however, in her 
addresses, and before she had been two 
weeks in the State she began to hope 
almost as strongly as the rest of us did. 
Politics ran high in many counties. The 
A. P. A. fight was bitterly waged in Lake 


nine counties, speaking two or three times 
in many of them, and never made an 
enemy for herself or equal suffrage. Ina 
letter just received from a distant county 
which had not yet received the news of 
the victory, the writer said that the only 
consolation the suffragists had was that 
defeat would bring them Carrie Lane 
| Chapman again. Out of the twenty-nine 
counties she visited, only three went 
against us. One of them was Mexican, 
one strongly saloon element, and the 
third had political differences added to the 
saloon vote. In each, opposition would 
have been much stronger but for her 
work. 

Our press work deserves special men- 
tion. Early in the summer letters were 





ing whether the editor was in favor of 
woman suffrage, and whether he would 
print suffrage matter. Seventy responded 
favorably to both questions, and our press 
committee steadily supplied that number 
of papers with suflrage items, up to elec- 
tion. Besides these, many other papers ex- 
pressed themselves in favor, and towards 
the end of the campaign did valiant work 
for us. The value of the work done by 
these weekly papers is immense. Very 
few were actively hostile. Among them 
| were the only papers of two small moun- 
tain towns, too far out of the way for us 
to spend any time on. Both towns went 
against us. Late in the campaign two 
| other editors, very much opposed to us, 
happened to hear Dora Phelps Buell and 
| Mrs. Jenkins. 
verted,” switched their papers into line 
for the last two weeks, and both towns, 
which had been considered against us, 
gave us good majorities. For the very 





thank its press committee, Minnie J. Rey- 
nolds and Lyl Meredith Stansbury (Ellis 
Meredith), both newspaper women. We 
also have to thank the very able articles 
of Ellis Meredith in the Rocky Mountain 
News for many converts and good helpers. 

Our easy success in this State is due to 
| the fact that ‘‘equal rights” is a life-long 





HOW COLORADO WAS CARRIED. principle with the Knights of Labor and 


yers and ministers throughout the State. | 


them have spoken from our platforms. | 


This did not prevent the Populists and | 


and Arapahoe, but she visited twenty- | 


sent to every newspaper in the State ask- | 


They were both “con- | 


able way in which the press work has | 
been conducted , the Association has to | 





the Populists. Both parties are very 
strong in this State, and both stood by 
| their principles through the late cam- 
| paign, voting for us almost en masse. We 
| Owe very little to the straight Democrats, 
and not much to the rank and file of the 
| Republicans, though we owe much to the 
| leaders of that party, especially in Arapa- 
hoe County, for their faithful friendship 
to the Association. 

_ As to the opposition, its headquarters 
were at Zang’s Brewery, and the scurrilous 
| leaflets they sent broadcast were mailed 
| from a prominent liquor house. Up to 10 
| P. M., on Nov. 7, they boasted that they 
|‘*hadn’t worked hard against the d—— 
| women for five months for nothing. They 
| had the women well beaten.” By mid- 
night they began to go home a sorely dis- 
gusted ‘‘outfit,” for by that time every 
| one conceded us Arapahoe County, which 
| was beyond our expectations. Most of 
| their leaflets were anonymous, but the 
| last batch they“printed bore the advertise- 
| ment of a brewery, and the result was 
| that hundred of votes were turned in our 
| favor, for which we duly returned the 
| breweries a vote of thanks. This liquor- 
combine, besides having help from “re- 
monstrants” in Massachusetts and other 
| States, taxed the bankers, gamblers, and 
} all the big corporations, and used the 
funds thus collected against us. And yet 
we came out ahead, right in their strong- 
hold. The Mexican counties went heavily 
against us, especially Las Animas, which 
| reports 900 negative majority. No work 





| whatever was done in those counties, as 
| we had neither speakers nor money to do 
| it thoroughly, and otherwise they were 
| better left alone. 
| We were only able to get workers for 
| about sixty precincts in Denver on elec- 
tion day. The result of having women at 
| the polls with our instruction leaflets was 
| amuch heavier vote both for and against, 
but in nearly every precinct a larger ma- 
| jority than where there were no women. 
| "The “blanket” ballot, which is used in 
| Colorado, and which bore in Arapahoe 
County eleven tickets, was quite enough 
to exhaust the average voter without his 
| stopping to think of the words ‘‘For Suf- 
frage” and ‘Against Suffrage,” at the 
bottom of each ticket. 
| And now a word to allay the apprehen- 
| sions of Kastern suftragists as to another 
| constitutional fight. When the constitu- 
| tion of Colorado was prepared in 1877, 
| Judge Bromwell, who still lives in Denver, 
caused to be inserted in it a provision that 
| whenever the Legislature saw fit to sub- 


| mit the question of equal rights to the 


| 


| people it could do so by a simple majority 
| vote, and that the law should then be re- 
ferred to the voters, a majority of whose 
votes should ratify it, whereupon the 
right to vote would be bestowed upon 
| women. It is simply a case of ‘‘Referen- 
| dum.” 
The following editorial, taken from the 
| Denver Republican ef Nov. 10, explains 
the matter more fully : 


THE EQUAL SUFFRAGE LAW. 


Many inquiries have been made regarding the 
| rights acquired by women as voters in Colorado 
| under the law approved by a large majority of 
| the popular vote on Tuesday, and some persons 
| seem to think that women will not be permitted 
| to vote for elective federal officers, on account of 
| some clause in the constitution or laws of the 

United States. This is a mistaken view. The 
| new law gives women exactly the same rights as 
| men in exercising the elective franchise in 
| Colorado, as will be clearly seen by reference 
' to Section 1 of the Act passed by the Ninth 

General Assembly, which reads: 





** That every female person shall be entitled to 
| vote at all elections, in the same manner in all 
| respects as male persons are or shall be entitled 

to vote by the constitution and laws of this State, 
| and the same qualifications as to age, citizenship 
| and time of residence in the State, county, city, 
| ward and precinct, and all other qualifications 
required by law to entitle male persons to vote 
| shall be required to entitle female persons to 
vote.” 
| Male persons who possess the necessary quali- 
| fications are permitted to vote for presidential 
| electors and members of the House of Represen- 
| tatives, and it follows as a matter of course that 
| women possessing the same qualifications will 
| hereafter be permitted to vote on exactly the 
| same terms as men. 
| Among the women prominent in the 
| work of the campaign there were, in 
| Denver, Miss Pease, our State president, 
| who conducted our meetings with ability, 
/and handled the canvass of a large dis- 
| trict, sending in the names of 483 women 
pledged to suftrage. Ly] Meredith Stans- 
| bury, State vice-president, as our chief 
| press writer, has done as much as any 
| one to make converts. Mrs. C. A. Bradley, 
| State recording secretary, handled the 
canvass of a large and hostile district, 
doing most of it herself, and only stop- 
ping at six P. M., Nov. 7, when she was 
overcome by exhaustion. However, the 
good news brought her to her feet again 
the next day, and back to headquarters 
to our reception. Mrs. E. P. Ensley, our 
State treasurer, has been another great 
worker. To Louise M. Tyler we owe 
largely our success, as she not only organ- 
ized leagues in every direction, but as 
chairman of the finance committee she 
furnished funds for the campaign. Dora 
Phelps Buell, president of Highlands 
League No. 1, developed under the stress 
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of our esate into a most charming 
and enthusiastic campaign speaker. Miss 
M. J. Reynolds, the politician of the 
association, as chairman of the press 
committee and an active worker on the 
campaign committee, was, with Mrs. 
Buell, largely responsible for the success 
of our public meetings in this city. Mrs. 
J. B. Belford spoke for us several times, 
and in the city league great thanks are 
due to Mrs. N. P. Hill, Mrs. Routt, and 
Mrs. T. W. Patterson. Outside the city, 
Mrs. E. M. Tannan, of Fort Collins, was 
an able general. Mrs. C. E. Gibbs, of 
Greeley; Mrs. Maurice E. Dunham, at 
Boulde~; Ettie V. Paunteau, at Central, 
Mrs. E. F. Kendall, of Silver Plume (both 
at the head of county work); Mrs. L. B. 
Sinton, and Mary C. C. Bradford, of 
Colorado Springs; Mrs. J. 8. Sperry, and 
Dr. Hatfield, of Pueblo; Emma G. Curtis, 
of Canon City, who conducted the cam- 
paign in a coal mining county, with a 
largely foreign population, in such a way 
as to send us 200 majority; Mrs. Gafford, 
of Buena Vista; Emma Greer, and Dr. 8. 
A. Goff, at Leadville; Mrs. Rosella Good- 
rich, of Red Cliff; Ina Davis, of Para- 
chute; Miss A. M. Murphy, of Fruita; 
Mrs. H. C. Olney, of Gunnison; Lilian 
Hartman Johnson, of Durango, who had 
charge of our work in the Southwest, 
and hundreds of others. The State Asso- 
ciation feels that it can never give credit 
enough to the many bright and energetic 
women who have been at the head of the 
auxiliary leagues, and who have shown so 
much ability and generalship. 

Committees are already appointed to 
arrange a course of political study, and 
the Association will retain its organiza- 
tion for the present as a non-partisan 
political club. It is hoped that at least 
sixty of our auxiliary leagues will pursue 
the same course, and be ready and com- 
petent when the next political issues 
come up, to decide intelligently with re- 
gard to them. 

The one great element of regret and 
sorrow in our campaign is the fact that 
Lucy Stone could not have lived to real- 
ize the first great State victory for suf- 
frage. Her death cast a gloom over us 
all, and many of the leagues expressed it 
in resolutions upon the subject. But, 
after the first moments of sorrow, we 
redoubled our efforts, determined that all 
women could do, we would do to ensure 
success, for the sake of Lucy Stone, and of 
Miss Anthony and the other great leaders 
who are left to us. 

With thanks to Iowa and Nebraska, to 
Mr. Blackwell and the Messrs. Garrison, 
and others who have helped us with 
sympathy and financial aid, the women 
of Colorado, as citizens of our great re- 
public, send greetings to all suffragists. 

HELEN M. REYNOLDS. 

Cor. Sec. Colorado E. S. A. 

—~ @ >——__  —— 


THE WOMAN’S COUNCIL OF CANADA. 


A notable meeting of about 2,500 women 
was held in Toronto, Oct. 27, to organize 
a National Council of Women for Canada. 
Almost every branch of women’s philan- 
thropy or advancement was represented. 
Mrs. Macdonnell, provisional president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary of Canada, acted 
as chairman, and Lady Aberdeen, presi- 
dent of the International Council of 
Women, addressed the meeting. She 
dwelt particularly upon the good results 
growing out of organized effort among 
women, the awakening of a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, of an interest in 
public affairs and reforms, and of ‘*a spirit 
of broad love and charity.”’ Three ad- 
dresses were presented to Lady Aber- 
deen; one by Dr. Augusta Stowe Gullen, 
from the Canadian Association for the 
Enfranchisement of Women; one by In- 
spector James L. Hughes, president of 
the Women’s Enfranchisement Associa- 
tion of Toronto; on? by Mrs. James Fors- 
ter, from the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Toronto. 

Lady Aberdeen was elected president of 
the National Council. Other officers are 
as follows: Vice-presidents, Mrs. Mac- 
donnell, Toronto, and Mrs. John Mac- 
dougall, Montreal; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Willoughby Cummings, To- 
ronto; recording secretary, Mrs. English, 
London ; treasurer, Mrs. Hoodless, Hamil- 
ton. 

A few days later, a meeting was called 
by the Countess of Aberdeen to organize 
a Council or Federation of Associations of 
Women for Toronto. About forty asso- 
ciations of women were represented, and 
a Council was formed with Mrs. Grant 
McDonald as president. 

It is intended that local councils shall 
be organized in all the cities of the 
Dominion. F. M.A. 

—- ae 

There is an optimism which is healthy, 
and there is an optimism which is un- 
healthy. It is a grand thing to hope for 
the victory of the best, but the great 
value of such a hope is that it inspires 
action as well as trust. The indifferent, 
complacent, lazy optimist, who is so con- 














fident of the success of the right that he 
does not think it worth while to put forth 
any effort to achieve it, must be numbered 
among the greatest obstacles that the 
cause of reform or of justice has to en- 
counter.—Christian Register. 

= so = 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Nov. 16, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

This letter was penned in part on election 
day, the day of masculine supremacy and 
too often of masculine misdoing and mis- 
rule, the day of theannual humiliation of 
the women of the United States. The 
papers contain many items in regard to 
the efforts made by men to exercise the 
inestimable right of suffrage, of men who 
have travelled long distances in order to 
vote, of men who, though not well, are 
arranging to claim the ‘freeman’s privi- 
lege.” Yet most of them cannot under- 
stand how women can bitterly feel their 
political degradation. What a relief it is 
to remember Wyoming, and to think that 
in that far-off State the women and men 
share equally in the blessing of personal 
representation ! 

The regular monthly meeting of our 
City League was held on Thursday even- 
ing of last week, at 125 East 23d Street. 
The speaker of the evening was Miss Har- 
riet A. Keyser. Her subject was ‘Political 
Outlaws.’ She gave a witty and entertain- 
ing address on the disadvantages of dis- 
franchisement and consequent political 
outlawry. Delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Woman Suf- 
frage Association were elected as follows: 
Mesdames Goss, Van Biel, Lovell, Judge 
and Miss Keyser. Alternates: Mesdames 
Wakeman, Keyman, Bishop, Angell, and 
Miss Bertha Johnson. The president an- 
nounced the death of Mrs. lucy Stone, 
and, after a eulogy of her life and charac- 
ter, resolutions of regret and sympathy 
were adopted. 

Mrs. £. B. Grannis, the editor of the 
Church Union, offered herself for regis- 
tration in this city. Of course she was 
refused, but she made the point, as she 
does pluckily every year. 


It is a noteworthy fact that in his re- |. 


cent speech before a large audience in 
Brooklyn, Senator Hill mentioned the 
passage of the School Commissioner 
Law as one of the commendable acts of 
the Democratic Legislature. 

A wedding took place in this city two 
weeks ago, which will interest many of 
the friends of our cause. Dr. Olga Ney- 
mann, the only daughter of Mrs. Clara 
Neymann, was the bride, Mr. Carl Glucks- 
man, the groom. The pretty apartments 
of the young couple were beautifully dec- 
orated with autumn leaves and flowers, 
and a gay company of friends partook of 
a bounteous supper. The ceremony was 
exceedingly simple. Judge McAdam pro- 
nounced the few words that united the 
couple. Of course he did not use the 
word ‘‘obey.”’ 

The annual convention of the State As- 
sociation has been looked forward to with 
great interest. It took place in Histori- 
cal Hall, Brooklyn, on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week. Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Rev. Anna Shaw and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe were among the an- 
nounced speakers. 

Writing, as I must, so soon after the 
election, I can give no complete news of 
the results of the day’s struggle, which 
will be eagerly looked for. One earnest 
wish I am sure we all have had, that Mrs. 
Greenleaf might have been elected a del- 
egate to the constitutional convention. 

Hundreds of women voted for school 
commissioner in this State last Tuesday. 
In the districts where adverse judicial de- 
cisions had been given, women simply 
offered to vote, and, on being refused, 
went quietly away. Thecase of Mrs. Ma- 
tilda Joslyn Gage, which was argued be- 
fore Judge Williams, and decided ad- 
versely, will be carried up to the Court 
of Appeals. Quite a large vote was cast 
by women in Wayne, Monroe and Rich- 
mond Counties, where the judges were 
favorable. 

The result of the elections throughout 
the country, and especially in this State, 
has been a surprise to every one. The 
Republicans are once more firmly estab- 
lished in power. The New York State 
Legislature will be largely Republican. 
The Senate will have 19 Republicans to 
13 Democrats; the Assembly, 77 Repub- 
licans to 51 Democrats. The fifteen dele- 
gates at large to the constitutional con- 
vention, nominated by the Republicans, 
are elected, and that convention will be 
Republican by 20 majority. We regret 
the defeat of Col. Halbert S. Greenleaf, 
on the Democratic ticket, but Hon. Com- 
modore P. Vedder and other staunch 
friends are elected among the Republi- 
cans. Mrs. Greenleaf, who was nominated 
by the Democrats of the twenty-eighth 
senatorial district as delegate to the con- 


| vention, made an active canvass and polled 


a handsome vote, but was defeated with 
the rest of the ticket. Many of our 





eteate in the Resiienen « of other years 
are re-elected, notably Hon. Charles R 
Saxton (Rep.), in the Senate, and Hon. 
Wm. Sulzer, in the Assembly. 

In Brooklyn, the Republican candidate, 
Mr. Shieran, was elected mayor over Mr. 
Boody, the Democratic incumbent. This 
result was in considerable measure due to 
the efforts of the women. The Ladies’ 
Health Protective Association was espe- 
cially active in securing votes for Mr. 
Shieran. 

The New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association is holding its annual conven- 
tion in Brooklyn, at Historical Hall. A 
meeting of the executive committee was 
held on Monday afternoon at the Pierre- 
pont House. The principal subject dis- 
cussed was the plan of campaign for the 
important year of the constitutional con- 
vention. 

In the evening Mrs. Mariana W. Chap- 
man, the president of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Society, made an address 
of welcome, which was replied to by Mrs. 
Jean Brooks Greenleaf, the president of 
the State Association. Rev. Anna Shaw 
made an admirable address on ‘The Amer- 
ica undiscovered by Columbus.” 

On Tuesday there was a full attendance 
of delegates at the business sessions. In 
the morning, after the roll call, the re- 
port of the corresponding secretary, Miss 
Mary S. Anthony, was read. It contained 
many interesting items with regard to the 
registering and voting of women. A res- 
olution was read which was passed at the 
executive committee meeting; it notified 
all friends of the cause in the State and 
the nation that ‘‘the so-called New York 
Woman Suffrage Party,” of which Mr. 
Hamilton Willcox is chairman, ‘thas no 
affiliation with the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association, nor with 
any of its auxiliaries.” It was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony read the plan of 
campaign, and the treasurer’s report was 
given by Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker. 

At the afternoon session the officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: 


President — Mrs. Greenleaf. 

Vice-President at large— Mrs. 
Chautauqua. 

Recording Secretary — Miss Harriet May Mills, 
of Onundaza. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Mary 8S. 
Anthony, of Munroe. 

Treasurer — Mrs. Banker, of Kings. 

Auditors — Mrs. Peirson, of Cayuga, Mrs. 
Van Biel, of New York. 


During the proceedings, Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, of Boston, came in. He was 
warmly welcomed and asked to speak a 
few words. He made a stirring address, 
the keynote of which was the victory in 
Colorado. Mrs. Emma Bourne, of New- 
ark, and Mrs, Ella M. Boole, of Staten 
Island, made brief remarks. 

As I write, the evening meeting is in 
progress. No doubt there is a good au- 
dience to greet Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Judge Christianson and Aaron M. Powell. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Cora Smith, of Grand Forks, N.D., 
was married, on Nov. 4, to Mr. Robert 
Albert Eaton, a lawyer, of the same 
place. We wish them joy. 

Mrs. M. P. C. Billings lately read an in- 
teresting and instructive paper entitled 
‘*The How and Why of School Suffrage,” 
before the Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The New England Women’s Press Asso- 
ciation, at their meeting last Wednesday, 
enjoyed a delightful talk on “Bells,” by 
Miss Charlotte Hawes, the well-known 
musician. 

Mrs. Renie Southard, Mrs. Celia Ray- 
nor and Miss Jennie Rhodes have been 
presented with gold medals by the Mari- 
time Association of the Port of New York 
for their courage in helping to save the 
lives of the captain and crew of the bark 
Martha P. Tucker, wrecked at Long Beach, 
L. I. 

The largest crowd that ever assembled 
on the Sioux County (Ia.) Fair Grounds 
was there on Woman’s Day. Mrs. Sara 
Rothrock spoke eloquently for woman 
suffrage. Mrs. Rothrock has given a num- 
ber of suffrage lectures recently. As a 
leader of the Woman’s Relief Corps in 
lowa, she may bring that organization for- 
ward as a powerful ally of the movement. 

Rev. Mr. Hinman, ayoung Presbyterian 
minister of South Boston, in a speech at 
one of the Sunday afternoon meetings held 
at the People’s Church under the auspices 
of the Independent Women Voters, said: 
‘*Women have never been found wanting, 
and in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century women will take a more active 
part in politics than to-day. They will be 
a power in politics, because they know 
best what the home needs, and what 
ought to be the home defences, and men 
will listen to their voice.” 

Those who question the powers of 
women should ponder the record of Lady 


Almy, of 





Henry Somerset. During her recent 
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twenty-four days’ trip to America, she 
travelled 8,000 miles, presided over the 
World’s Convention of temperance women | 
and attended sixteen meetings, besides | 
“doing” the World’s Fair. The closing | 
meeting of the W. C. T. U., which she 
addressed, brought together the largest 
audience gathered to hear a single speaker 
during the 145 Congresses of the Fair. 

A shining example of artistic work from 
the well-known publishing house of L. 
Prang & Co. is that remarkably good rep- 
resentation of the original ‘‘Long-handled 
Dipper,” which has been glorified in racy 
dialect verse by Mr. Charles Follen | 
Adams (Yawcob Strauss). The dipper, | 
apparently of glittering tin, forms a 
cover for the poem, which is a bright 
parody on the ‘‘Old Oaken Bucket.” The 
booklet is illustrated in colors, contains | 
an excellent half-tone portrait of the | 
author, and would make a welcome gift | 
for Christmas. 

A bazaar for the benefit of the Home | 
for Aged Couples will open at Horticul- 
tural Hall, Tremont Street, Boston, next 
Monday noon, Nov. 20, to continue 
through the week. A practical and ten- 
der benevolence is this, which provides a 
home for the husband and wife grown 
old, feeble and needy together, where they 
can continue life’s journey hand in hand. 
The new, comfortable, commodious 
building dedicated some months ago is 
paid for, but it has no permanent fund to 
support it. The Home has never been 
aided by State or public funds. It de- 
pends for its daily bread upon private 
benevolence and the annual bazaar. At 
least $8,000 will be needed for the current 
expenses of the coming year. A liberal 
patronage of the bazaar and café is urged. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Natural History of Intellect, 
and Other Papers. 


A pew volume of Essays, now first collected, 
by RaLtpu Wa.po EMERSON. Riverside Edi- 
tion. With an Index to Emerson's Works. 
12mo, gilt es $1.75. Little Classic Edition, 
18mo, $1. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


New Cambridge Edition. From new plates, | 
large type, Opaque paper, and attractively 
— With a Steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, 





This volume presents Longfellow’s Complete 
Poems (including Christus) in a form which 
promises to be the ideal one-volume of this 
universally popular poet. 


The Old Garden 


And Other Verses. By MARGARET DeLAND. 
Holiday Edition. With over 100 exquisite 
lllustrations in color by WaLter CRANE. 
Beautifully printed and bound, $4.00. 


Deephaven. 


By Sarau Orne Jewett. Holiday Edition. 
With about 50 Illustrations by C. H. and 
Marcia O. Woopsury. A beautiful volume. 


Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


An Old Town by the Sea. 


By Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 16mo, $1.00. 


A delightful book about Portsmouth, which 
Mr. Aldrich has immortalized under the name 
of “‘Rivermouth.” 


Mercedes. 


By Tuomas BaILey ALDRICH, author of 
‘The Sisters’ Tragedy,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


Mr. Aldrich’s two-act tragedy, produced 
with signal success last spring at Palmer’s 
Theatre in New York. 


Polly Oliver’s Problem. 


A Story of special interest to girls, but delight- 
ful to everybody, by Mrs. Wice1n, author of 
“The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’”’ ‘A Cathedral 
Courtship,” etc. Illustrated, ’g1 -00. 


Massachusetts: Its Historians and 
its History. 


By Cuarves Francis ApaMs, author of ‘Life 

of Richard Henry Dana,” ‘‘Three Episodes of 

— History,’’ etc. Crown 8vo, 
l. 


Mr. Adams claims for Massachusetts leader- 
ship in the struggle for political freedom, but 
—contrary to the impression given by many 
historians — proves her to have been for a long 
period guilty of religious intolerance. His 
book is extremely interesting and of great 
value. 


Mrs. Whitney’s Stories. 


New Edition, with revisions. In seventeen 
volumes, in new and attractive binding. 


Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. 

The Gayworthys. 

A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. 
We Girls: a Home Story. 

Sights and Insights (two volumes). 

The Other Girls. 

Real Folks. 

Patience Strong’s Outings. 

Hitherto: A Story of Yesterdays. 

Boys at Chequasset. 
Odd, or Even? 
Homespun Yarns. 
Bonny borough. 
Mother Goose for Grown Folks. 
Ascutney Street. 

A Golden Gossip. 


$1.25 a volume; the set, 17 volumes in a box, 
$21.25. 

Very few American stories are so popular as | 
Mrs. Whitney's, and none are more week | 
some or admirable in character and influence. 








Sold by alib lers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 














365 
AMUSEMENTS. 
A R THEATRE. | 
RE © Piper, bus, i Manager. 
Evenings at 8, Saturday Matinee at 2. 


6Sth-74th PERFORMANCES. 1ith Week. 


9 PRODUCTION OF 

——-THE FANTASTIC 

————-COMIC OPERA. 

Libretto by C. A. VENUS 


Byrne and Louis 
75th Performance, Nov. 27. Souvenirs. 





Harrison. Music 
by Gustave Kerker. 





‘COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 


A Great Big Triumph! 
Second Week. 


‘THE GIRL 
| LEFT BEHIND ME. 


By BELASCO AND FYLES. 
Under the direction of 


CHARLES FROHMAN. 


Props. and Managers. 





Evenings at et Reguies Matinecs Wednesday 
HOLLIS wittee 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


Monday, Nov. 20. 
For six nights and two matinees only, 


MR. NAT C, 


GOODWIN 


w ill present for the first time ir Poston bis latest suc 
cess by AUGUSTUS THOMAS, entitied 


“IN MIZZOURA.” 


Every evening at 7.45 sbarp. Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Nov. 27—Second and last week of 
MR. GOODWIN “A GILDED FOOL.” 


GRAND OPERA House 


Be Thy BRT iessvcnscvcccnrsovccescenssees Manager. 








Beginning Monday, Nov. 20, for 


2 Weeks Only. 
The Boston Grand Opera House Stock Co. 


HOODMAN BLIND. 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees at 2 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON 
Every evening at8. Matinees Wed. ang Sat. at 2. 


THE ENSIGN, 


++eeee Manager 














New York and New England Railroad 


—FOR— —ForR— 
Hartford, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Baltimore, 
New York, Washington. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


Noon Express, via Hartford. 
Leaves Boston ft 12M.; due New York 6.30. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





The White Train, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3 P.M.; due New York {8.40 P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leave Boston f 7.05 P.M.; due New York 7 A.M. 





be ton Express via Poughkeepsie Bridge 
and B.& OR. R: Leave Boston *1.0 Pie au 
Puliadetphia a) A. i: Baltimore, 10,30 A 
ington, 11.20 A.M. Puliman vestibuled seopiny cars.- 





*Daily, includin ng Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted, {On Sundays arrives 9,00 P. 4 City office 
322 a Street. Depot, foot Summer Street 


Bosto 
) a D. “BARTON, -R BABCOCK, 
} 8, Pass. Agent. 


General Superintendent. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 





Commencing May 29, 1893. 


Leave Boston for * sary, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
TION and the -M. accommodation, 
sleping car to Chicago, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping 
cars for oetenge and Louis, and 7 P. M. sleeping 
car to Chicago. 

For Union Square and SOMERVILLE, 8 00, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.10, "11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

ame etpitons: = the WATERTOWN BRANcH, 8.50, 10.10, 
i 2 ote M.; 12.45,. 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 


For Camprivor, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, ie ‘ M.; 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 
For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, md rt or 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. ii” 
For ConcorD, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.80 P. M. 
For AYER Junction and Fitcusure, 8.00, 9.00 A. M. 
1.065, 3.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.90 P. M. 

Local time-tablee can be obtained at 
station ticket office = | Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sal 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l er Ag’t. 


12.45, 





Ladies are invited to examine 





Short Stories. | the attractive assortment of 
| 


4-BUTTON 


English Walking Gloves 


—AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


AT LUCY STONE’S FUNERAL. | 


BY MARY J. JACQUES. | 
, | 





(Her bust was placed on the platform, where the 
mellowed sunlight touched and transfigured it). | 
The marble face above looked on the sweet, cold | 

clay 
From which the aspiring soul had slipped away, | 
And with its soft, elusive smile it seemed tosay: | 
‘‘Dear hearts, she hath no kinship with decay!”’ | 
—_—_- +e —— 
For the Woman's Journai. 


LUCY STONE. 


; once, 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 


She had the hero's strength, who dares 
Do right, though all the world defy, 
And taunt, and sneer. She had no cares 
But human weal. To live is theirs, 

And suffer; martyrs only die. 


Her cause embraced all true and good 
And holy living, every day; 

The consecrated womanhood 

That for mankind's ideal stood, 
That shines ‘‘unto the perfect day.”’ 


Men said, ‘‘Fanatic, fool and blind!" | 
For half a century, through ber tears, 

The coming guerdon she divined. 

She was the Prophet who outlined | 
And smoothed the thorny path of years. 


Garland her grave; go there and bow! 
Your righteous laws have weighed her down ; 
Your thorns you pressed into her brow. 
The truth she sowed is budding now; 
It springs from every martyr’s crown! 
Pittsburg, Kan. 
——————tOr— 
THE KNIGHTLY QUEST. 


Not alone to the days of the storied past 
Shall noble deeds belong; 

To-day may make us heroes true 
As those of olden song. 


We will fight, as of old, for the weak, the sad; 
We go on the knightly quest, 

To turn the bad to good for man, 
And leave the better best. 


And men, they shall see that the Right is joy, 
Though death may be its cost; 
That, though we fail, his Right shall win,-— 
No field of God is lost! 
— Boys’ Songs, Rochester, N. Y. 





~ atte 
FERNS. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


High stands the sturdy brake by mossy wall, 
Tossing in every wind its hardy plumes; 

Its cheerful comrades are the milkweed wild, 
And piercing shafts of purple thistle blooms. 


I love the stalwart brakes by roadside ways, 

Or in rough pastures where the kine are few. 
Their musky breath is sweet, as fed by spice; 
Their damp, cool touch, like cuntact of the dew. 


But hidden in the covert, shy and sweet, 

In leaf-mould bedded and concealed by shade, 
The dearer ferns rise from the mossy sod, 
And in their greenness are the glens arrayed. 


The silver brook that trickles through the wood 

Is fringed length-long with their green heathery 
spray : 

Their delicate fronds reflected in its depths 

Light up with their soft sheen the streamlet’s 
way. 

Poised on each rocky point, with arms outspread, 

The maiden-hair unfolds her tiny tent. 

The graceful spirit of the sylvan scene, 

She trembles in each breeze from heaven outsent. 


Children of solitude and stillness, they 
In all serene, shy places start and spring; 
Their modest hiding lures to closer view, 
Their cloistered ways entice the bard to sing. 
—Christian Register. 
came ee een 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
NO LIGHT MATTER. 


BY HAL OWEN. 


“There is a telegram for you, Will, on 
thedesk. Doreadit! I always want to 
know right off what a telegraph message 
says. I didn’t quite dare open yours, 
though, for fear it might be a ‘word of 
remembrance’ from the divine Stella, 
something like the other one I did open, 
you know.” 

Teazing Sister Belle stopped her rat- 
tling talk as she saw the troubled look on 
her brother’s face as he read the message. 

‘‘What is the matter, Will? Tell me. 
Is anybody sick?” 

‘“No, nobody sick except myself. I am 
inapretty muddle. Pshaw, it is too pro- 
voking! I don’t see what I can do.” 

‘*Tell me what it is. I know, of course, 
I do not know anything about business; 
but I think it is such arelief to tell some 
one everything that happens. I declare, 
if I didn’t have a family to talk things 
over with, I should go wild. And now 
that we are off here alone, you and I by 
ourselves, I have to tell you, and I want 
you to tell me, everything. If you do not 
agree to this, I shall certainly have to 
have a phonograph. Come, brother mine, 
what is the muddle?” 

Will Hadley was a young lawyer, mak- 
ing a fair start for himself in the great 
city which was the world to thousands of 
bread-winners. Young Hedley had done 
so well in business and so poorly in 


| a strange look on his face. 


| four now.” 





persuaded his sister Belle to come up 
from their pretty country home to keep 
house for him; so here they were, cozily 
established in asnuggery flat, having the 
best kind of a time together. 

Will did not answer directly, and Belle, 
having learned a little of man’s devious 
ways, held her peace for as much as five, 
or maybe ten minutes. Then she said 
meekly, ‘*May I see the message?” 

Will banded it to her in silence. It 
read: ‘Light fan matter on. Come at 
8. T. Hart.” 

“My, that sounds important!” ex- 
claimed Belle, duly impressed. 

‘Doesn't it, though?’ said Will, with 
‘“*You see,” 
he continued, “it is an important matter 
in Milwaukee that I ought to attend to at 
once. I ought to take the five o’clock 
train.” 

‘Why don’t you? It’s only half past 

**There it is, Belle, a girl understands so 
little about business !” 

‘Tell me something, then. 
of that remark.” 

‘Well, it is this way. I have a very 
important matter on hand at the office for 
Mr. Baron. I bave been trying hard to 
get some of his business for some time, 
and finally he has given me this case, as a 
sort of a test, I suspect. I have got it all 
in first-rate shape to make a copy, which 
I have promised him the first thing in 
the morning. I planned to go back to 
the office after dinner to finish it up.” 

“And now?” 

‘And now comes this other matter. 
What shall I do, Sis?” 

‘Let me tell you. I suppose I could 

hardly attend to the Milwaukee matter?” 
‘*Well, hardly.” 
“But I could attend to the copying 
business. You know I have been prac- 
tising taking notes with father till I can 
do very well. Let me try.” 

‘Why, Belle, you know nothing at all 
of business.” 

‘*I guess I know enough to do copying, 
if you tell me about the details.” 

‘“*T declare, I am tempted to let you try; 
but—no, I must not. You ought not to 
go to the office in the evening. I wish you 
were a boy foronce. I donot know what 
to do.” 

‘Do just as I say. I can manage per- 
fectly well. I shall come home early, 
and I ant sure [ can do the work well 
enough for the ‘Baron.’ I shall be so 
pleased and proud to help you at such an 
important time!” 

Will flushed a little, hesitated, but 
finally consented ; gave hurried directions, 
made a hasty toilet, packed his large 
valise, which seemed to Belle to be unnec- 
essary, and was off in short season. 

Belle took an early supper, and went 
down town at once to the great building 
where Will's office was. It was one of 
the grandest great buildings of the many 
in Chicago. It looked so impressive and 
solemn to Belle as she stepped under the 
broad arch of the entrance that she almost 
shivered at the thought of entering it 
alone at this hour, when most of the 
army of busy workers were leaving. 
Once inside the perfectly designed and 
beautifully kept lobby, pride and confi- 
dence took possession of her; and, step- 
ping into one of the numerous elevators, 
she went up and up through the wender- 
ful hive of offices. She found Will’s office 
empty, eloquent, as a recently vacated 
room always is, of the work that has 
been, of the work that is in suspension. 
Her impulse was to put things ‘‘to rights,” 
but, her good sense forbidding, she turned 
at once to the business in hand, saying to 
herself, ‘‘A man cannot be expected to 
attend to all the points of order, he has 
sO many more important matters to ab- 
sorb him. I do really wonder what the 
Milwaukee business is! ‘Light fan mat- 
ter.’ That suggests all sorts of possibili- 
ties ; electric light—electric fan—fan light 
—perhaps some patent case. Anyway, I 
hope it will pay well. I suppose he will 
tell me in good time. Here goes!” 

Seating herself at the machine, she 
soon forgot everything but her work. 
She realized it would keep her later than 
she at first anticipated, so she stepped out 
into the hall to inquire of the elevator 
boy how late the building was kept open. 
She learned that it was practically open 
until midnight, but that the elevators 
and electric lights stopped at ten o’clock. 

It was now after nine. What should she 
do? Worlds would not tempt her to leave 
the work unfinished. She must manage 
in some way to stay till it was done. 
There was no gas in the office. Only a 
superannuated student lamp without a 
wick, a mere mockery of possibilities, pre- 
sented itself as a resource. She must 
have a wick and some oil and a candle. 
Hurrying to the street, she was for a 
moment daunted. Where could her ple- 
beian wants be supplied? She hurried up 
and down the street. Everything seemed 
closed but saloons and drug stores. As she 
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be polite in their surprise, replying they 
never kept such articles. No, they didn’t 
know any place in the neighborhood 
where she could be accommodated. 
Finally, after walking some distance 
down Clark Street, like a beacon light 
twinkled a miserable little grocery store 
before her. Hurrying in, she found her 
heart’s desire, and then she lost no time 
in returning to the office to arrange her 
illumination. 

How she did dread to have the lights go 
out! It was almost time before she 
had completed her arrangements. The 
little clock ticked industriously on, on, 
on, and all too quickly the hour rang out. 
The lights glimmered, dimmed, and ex- 
pired. It was not so bad, afterall. The 
building seemed awfully still, but her 
work went on in good shape. She could 
see her way through it very soon. 

She was just finishing it up, feeling a 
creeping dread of facing the long dark 
corridors and many dark stairways all 
alone, when suddenly she was startled by 
a low, deep groan. She quieted herself, 
saying that she had been mistaken in the 
impression, that probably she was the 
only office person in the building, that the 
guards and janitors were nowhere about, 
that she must have imagined the sound. 
But no, there it was again; it was near. 
She stepped outside the door, but found 
she heard it more plainly inside. It must 
be in the next office, with which there 
was connection by a door, blocked by a 
bookcase. 

Belle’s first impulse was to run, to 
escape as quickly as possible. Her next 
was to call for help. Then she realized 
the cowardice of the first, the futility of 
the second. Some one was in distress. 
She ought to help. 

With great difficulty she gained access 
to the door, which she found could be un- 
locked by a key in the desk. The latch 
turned, but the door would not swing 
open. She pushed vigorously. It yielded, 
and she forced herself in far enough to see 
that a couch had been placed across the 
doorway, and that on the couch lay a 
young girl, her face hidden in her hands 
in a paroxysm of terror. She wasall alone 
in the dark. Belle could just distinguish 
the outlines of a handsomely appointed 
office by the light which streamed through 
the open door, 

Leaning over the prostrate figure, Belle 
said gently, ‘*Can I help you?” 

Like a flash the girl sprang up, exclaim- 
ing, ‘“Thank God, you are a woman! I 
am almost frightened to death.” 

“Poor child! Tell me what is the mat- 
ter. We two need not be afraid.” 

Sinking back on the lounge, holding 
Belle’s hand in a tight, nervous grasp, the 
girl told by degrees with trembling lips 
her story. She was a typewriter in this 
office. She had been requested by a young 
clerk to come down for the evening to 
take dictation for him. After keeping her 
at work until late, he had made himself 
very obnoxious to her; then, meeting her 
dignified resentment with a sneer, he left 
her in the office, telling her to follow 
when she dared,—that he would wait for 
her below. After he left, she had suc- 
ceeded in barring the door sufficiently to 
prevent his return, but she had supposed 
that it was he who was forcing his way in 
through the other door. ‘ Oh, you will 
stay with me, won’t you?” she begged in 
conclusion. 

‘IT can not stay here all night,” an- 
swered Belle. 

It was getting dreadfully late. They 
heard the big clock in the Board of Trade 
building, slowly, solemnly strike twelve 
o’vlock. 

“Oh, don’t leave me!” begged the girl 
as Belle made a move. 

“No, I will not leave you, do not be 
afraid. You shall go home with me. I 
have no doubt that the man is a coward. 
He will not dare annoy you. Probably he 
is amusing himself by frightening you.” 
Belle’s braver spirit prevailed. Together 
the two girls, each with a lighted candle 
in her hand. wound their way down, down 
the long staircases. ; 

The guard bade them good-night with 
a keen glance as he closed the door be- 
hind them, and they sped along the 
deserted streets with rapid steps. Safely 
they reached the cozy little home. 

**Home!” exclaimed Ada Banks, sinking 
into an easy chair. “Oh, I trust you may 

never have reason to know all that it 
means to me after my wretched loneliness 
the past three months!” 

Belle prepared a cozy lunch, over which 
they had a long talk. This talk led to a 
change in the living of the forlorn girl, 
for which she was thankful all her life. 
It also opened to Belle a realization of 
opportunities and duties she had never 
dreamed of. Her heart and home were 
open to many a needy, lonely sister ever 
after. 

Will returned early next morning, look- 
ing rather jaded. Belle reported his work 
completed, ready for delivery on his desk. 


curiosity of the young lawyer, and also 
that of his next neighbor, Judge Baron. 
Belle was finally persuaded to tell her 
brother the whole story. At its conclu- 
sion, Will gave a long low whistle, and 
said: ‘Well, girls do understand busi- 
ness on a pinch, for a fact!” 

“Now, Will, tell me of your affair. 
Was it successful?” 

‘Oh, very. I could open a whole vista 
to your fertile mind by interpreting that 
‘important’ telegram to you. It meant 
a ‘hop’ at the Beach Hotel.” 

‘“*Why, Will! Then there was no elec- 
tric light matter?” 

‘Lots of them, and light fantastics too.” 

**Who is S. T. Hart?” 

**She”—looking very foolish—‘‘she is— 
is—my sweet—she is Stella Hunt.” 

Belle could not help laughing, and Will 
laughed too, as she said, “If girls under- 
stand business sometimes, I must say boys 
take a turn at understanding nonsense.” 

Things come about very strangely in 
this world. Judge Baron was so well 
pleased with the business of that strange 
evening that soon, when “S. T. Hart” 
comes down from Milwaukee to manage 
Will, Belle is to take charge of a new 
home as Mrs. Baron, and will doubtless 
prove an able business manager. Still, it 
is ‘No Light Matter.” 

ernie 
THE MICHIGAN DECISION. 


Mary Stuart Coffin and Mary E. Bur- 
nett, relators, vs, Board of Elvetion Com- 
missioners of the City of Detroit, respon- 
dents, and Edward H. Kennedy and 
Henry 5. Patton, relators, vs. Hazen 58. 
Pingree, Charles R. Forster, and the 
Common Council of the City of Detroit, 
respoudents. McGrath, J. 

‘These proceedings are instituted to test 
the validity of Act No. 138, of the laws of 
1893, which is as follows: 


Section 1. The people of the State of Michi- 
gan enact that in ali school, village and city elec- 
tions hereafter held in this State, women who 
are able to :ead the Constitution of the State of 
Michigan. printed in the Engl sh language, shall 
be allowed to vute for all schvol, village and city 
officers, and on ali que-tions pertaining to school, 
Village and city reguiations, on the same terms 
and conditions prescribed by law for male citi- 
zens. Befvre any woman shall be registered as 
a voter, the Board of Registration sha! require 
her to read and she shall read, in the presene of 
said Board, at least one section of the Constitu- 
tion of this State in the English language. 

Sec. 2. All lawsof this State prescribing the 
qualifications of voters at school, village and 
city elections therein, shall apply to women, and 
women who are able to read the Constitution of 
Michigan, as above provided, shall enjoy all the 
rights and privileges and immunities and be 
subject to all the penalties prescribed for voters 
at such elections. 

Sec. 3. Wvumen who are entitled to vote under 
the preceding sections of this act shall be subject 
to all laws relating to the registration of voters, 
and be liable to all penalties attached to the vio- 
lation of such laws, and their names shall be re- 
ceived and registered by the various buards of 
registration at the time and in the manner re- 
quired by law for other voters. 


The general rule is that the source of all 
authority to vote at popular elections is 
the Constitution; that the electorate is 
constituted by the fundamental law, and 
that the qualifications of electors must be 
uniform throughout the State. Mr. 
Madison, in the Federalist, No. 52, says: 
** The definition of the right of suftrage is 
very justly regarded as a fundamental 
article of Republican government.” 

In Attorney General vs. Detroit Com- 
mon Council, 58 Mich. 212, 216, Mr. Jus- 
tice Campbell says: ‘*As the right of vot- 
ing is the same everywhere, it is obvious 
that the conditions regulating the manner 
of exercising it must be the same in sub- 
stance everywhere. . ... It cannot be law- 
ful to create substantial or serious difter- 
ences in the fundamental rights of citi- 
zens in different localities, in the exercise 
of their voting franchises.” 

In Mr. Cooley’s Constitutional Limita- 
tions (page 599), it is said: ‘* Wherever 
the Constitution has prescribed the quali- 
fications of electors, they cannot be 
changed or added to by the Legislature or 
otherwise than by an amendment of the 
Constitution.” 

In McCafferty vs. Guyer, 59 Pa. St. 109, 
Strong, J., says: ‘it has always been 
understood that the Legi-lature has no 
power to confer the elective franchise 
upon other classes than those to whom it 
is given by the Constitution, for the de- 
scription of those entitled is regarded as 
excluding all others.” 

Section 1 of Article 7 of the Constitu- 
tion provides who shall be electors and 
entitled to vote, and is, according to its 
terms, applicable ‘in all elections.” 

To empower the Legislature to confer 
the elective franchise upon classes of 
persons other than those named, some 
other provision must be pointed out 
which confers that authority in express 
terms or by necessary implication. 

The only provisions to which we are 
cited are Sections 13 and 14 of Article 15, 
which are as follows: 

Section 13. The Legislature shall provide for 
the incorporation and organizition of cities and 
villages. 

Sec. 14. Judicial officers of cities and villages 
shall be elected, and all other officers shall be 
elected or apoointed, at such time and in such 
manner as the Legisiature may direct. 


In support of the act in question, it is 
contended that the sections last quoted 
empower the Legislature to provide quali- 
fications of voters in village and city elec- 
tions, and Belles vs Burr, 76 Mich., 1; 
Wheeler vs. Brady. 15 Kan., 26; State vs. 
Cones, 14 Neb., 442; opinion of judges, 
115 Mass., 602; Piumer vs. Yost, 33 N. E. 
(LI.), 191, are relied upon to support this 
contention. These cases involved the 
validity of acts conferring upon females 
the right to vote for school district officers, 
under constitutions which, like our own, 
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prescribe or suggest how such officers 
shall be chosen, but in express terms 
relegate to the Legislature the duty pro- 
viding for and establishing a system of 
primary schools. In Belles vs. Burr, Mr. 
Justice Champlin reviewed at length the 
legislation in respect to the qualifications 
of voters at school district meetings, 
under the Constitution of 1835, and says: 

Viewing the question historically, it is appar- 
ent that for fifty years it bas never been consid- 
ered that the qualifications of voters at school 
district meetings must be identical with those 
prescribed in the Constitution as qualifications 
of electors entitled to vote under that instrument. 
The authority granted by the Constitution to 
the Legislature to establish a common or 
primary school system carried with itthe author 
ity to prescribe what officers should be chosen 
to conduct the affairs of the school districts, to 
define their powers and duties, their term of 
office, and how and by whom they should be 
chosen. 


School districts are regarded as munici- 
pal corporations. As such they preceded 
the Constitution and were recognized by 
that instrument. 

But no officer of the school district is men- 
tioned and recognized by that instrument. The 
reason is that the whole primary school system 
was confided to the Legis'ature, and it cannot be 
said that the officers of school districts, chosen 
pursuant to the system adopted by the Legisla- 
ture, are constitutional cflicers. The Constitu- 
tion provided for no municipal subdivisions 
smaller than towns, except cities and villages, 
and it authorized the Legislature to incorporate 
these. 

While it must be conceded that no persen can 
vote for the election of any officer mentioned in 
the Constitution unless he possesses the qualifi- 
cations of an elector prescribed by the instru- 
ment, it does not follow that none but such 
electors can vote for officers which the Legisla- 
ture has the right to provide for, to carry out the 
educational purpose declared in that instrument. 


Mr. Justice Campbell, in a dissenting 
opinion, insisted that the question was 
not whether relator was entitled to vote 
at a school meeting; that a school meet- 
ing under the control of school authori- 
ties was entirely separate and distinct 
from a popular election ; that the clause of 
the act then under consideration must be 
construed as extending the additional 
qualifications to voting at school meet- 
ings; that district school government in 
cities had been adjusted to city condi- 
tions; that the powers exercised by city 
school boards were analogous to those of 
township inspectors, although more ex- 
tensive ; that these city boards had been 
made by the Constitution the correlative 
bodies to the township boards, and that 
school inspectors were recognized con- 
stitutional officers. 

Mr. Justice Morse recognizes the point 
upon which the court divided, when he 
says: ‘I cannot find in the present case 
that the trustees of the union school dis- 
trict of Flint are made school inspectors 
in the sense that they are named in the 
Constitution. If they were, I should hold 
that Mrs. Belles was not entitled to vote 
for them.” 

Mr. Justice Campbell then proceeds to 
discuss, not the question as to whether 
the Legislature has the power to enlarge 
or restrict the qualifications of voters at 
district school meetings, but whether that 
power exists as to popular elections for 
officers of cities and villages, the existence 
of whom are within the contemplation of 
the Constitution. He says: ‘I'he power 
of local administration and regulation 
which may be allowed to cities and coun- 
ties is vested in these corporations as 
such, and it cannot authorize the Legisla- 
ture to change the right of suffrage. . . . 
Cities have elected judges and justices 
who cannot be in ofiice without election, 
and who perform functions precisely like 
those elsewhere. The city is represented 
on the board of supervisors, who are, ex- 
cept in Wayne County, the same every- 
where. The city ward is the constitu- 
tional place of election. To import into 
the Constitution power to enlarge suffrage 
for one officer, must reach all officers. 
When an election for any local officer 1s 
required by law, the Constitution declares 
who shall be qualified to act as electors.” 

The majority in that case hold that the 
Constitution of 1835, as well as that of 
1850, had in terms authorized the Legisla- 
ture to construct a primary school system, 
and that for years antedating the present 
Constitution the Legislature had con- 
strued a similar provision as conferring 
the power to determine the qualifications 
of voters for district school officers. 

The Legislature had for many years, 
prior to the adoption of the present Con- 
stitution, exercised the power of provid- 





~My Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N. Y. “I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 
Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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ing for the incorporation of cities and 
villages, and,in the exercise of that power, 
had in each instance determined what 
officers should be elected, and what ap- 

ointed, and the time and manner of both 
election and appointment. The question 
of municipal government has long exer- 
cised thoughtful minds, and the propriety 


of an educational qualification or a prop- | 


erty qualification and of female suffrage 
have been much discussed, yet this is the 


first instance in which the Legislature has | 


attempted to extend the right of suftrage 
to persons other than those named in the 
Constitution. Many of the charters 

ranted for the incorporation of cities 
and villages contain no reference what- 
ever to the qualifications of voters. 


The power to provide for the incorpora- | 


tion of cities is not unlike that given for 
the organization of counties, and the 
authority to direct the time and man- 
ner in which judicial officers shall be 
elected, and the other offivers elected or 
appointed, does not involve the power to 
determine who shall constitute the elec- 
torate. The word manner, it is true, is 


one of large signification, but it is clear | 
that it cannot exceed the subject it belongs | 
The | 


to. It relates to the word elected. 
Constitution had already provided for 
electors, and when it provides that an 
officer shall be elected, it certainly con- 


templates an election by the electorate | 


which it has constituted. No other elec- 
tion is known to the Constitution, and 
when it provides that the Legislature may 
direct the manner in which an oflicer 
shall be elected, it simply empowers the 
Legislature to provide the details for the 
holding of suchelection. ‘The machinery 
of government differs in its details in 
cities, villages and townships, and there 
must necessarily be differences in methods 
and officers to administer the election 
laws. In People ex rel. vs. English ([1l.) 
29 N.E. Rep.678, relator claimed the right 
to vote for a county superintendent of 
schools. The Constitution of that State 
provided that ‘“‘there may be a county 
superilfendent of schools in each county, 
whose qualifications, powers, duties, com- 
pensation, term of office, and time and 
manner of election shall be prescribed by 
law.” The court says: **The Constitu- 
tion, having made provision for such offi- 
cer and for his ‘election,’ and having pre- 
scribed in another article and section the 
qualifications essential to entitle a person 
to vote at ‘any election,’ it must be pre- 


sumed that it was and is the true intent | 


and meaning of that instrument that no 
person should have the right to vote for 
such officer who does not possess such 
qualifications. . . . The word manner is 
usually defined as meaning way of per- 
forming or exercising, method, custom, 
habitual practice, etc. It indicates merely 
that the Legislature may provide by law 
the usual ordinary or necessary details 
required for the holding of an election.” 

In the case of the People vs. Hulbert, 
24 Michigan 44, which involved the power 
of the Legislature to appoint the members 
of certain boards in the City of Detroit, 
this very provision (Sec. 14, Art. 15) of 
the Constitution was under consideration, 
and in very exhaustive opinions by Jus- 
tices Christiancy, Campbell and Cooley 
was given a construction which is opposed 
to that contended for in support of the 
act in question here. Mr. Justice Chris- 
tiancy there says: 


In respect to the election, the inference is very 
strong and satisfactory that it was intended to 
be only an election by the electors of the locality. 
This accords with the meaning of the term as 
generally used in the Constitution, in reference 
not only to the State at large, but in reference 
to the local organization of counties, towns and 
districts; and cities and villages 


is difficult, if not impossible, to resist the con- 
clusion that when this section (Sec. 14, Art. 15) 
of the Constitution declares that ‘judicial offi- 
cers of the cities and villages shall be elected,”’ 
an election by the electors of such localities was 
intended; and this was precisely the principle 
adopted by the Constitution in reference to all 
other judicial officers; and there is no reasonable 
ground for saying that the election of other offi- 
cers mentioned in the immediate context was to 
be of a different character. 

And it may be said with 
wherever in the Constitution the election of an 
ofticer is provided for, it means an election by 
the electors of the State, if it be a State officer, 
or of the district or political division for which 
he is to be elected, unless the Constitution itself 
as to any particular election, provides other- 
wise. 


Mr. Justice Cooley, in the same case, | 


says: 

That instrument provides (Art. 15, Sec. 14) 
that ‘judicial officers of cities and villages shall 
be elected ; and all other officers shall be elected 
or appointed, at such time and in such maoner 
as the Legislature may direct.” 
that all elections must, under this section, be 
by the electors of the municipality. But it is to 
be observed that there is no express declaration 
to that effect to be found in the Constitution; 
and it may well be asked what there is to local- 
ize the elections any more than the appoint- 
ments. 
the whole instrument a general intent is fuund 
pervading it, which clearly indicates that these 
elections are to be by local voters, and not by 
the Legislature, or by the people of a larger 
territory than tbat immediately concerned. I 
think, also, that when the Constitution is ex- 
amined in the light of previous and contempo- 
Taneous history, the general intent requires, in 
language equally clear and imperative, that the 
choice of the other corporate officers shall be | 
made in some form, either directly or indirectly, 
by the corporators themselves. 

_ It follows that the act in question is 
invalid; that the mandamus in the first | 
named case must be denied, and the writ | 
of prohibition granted in the case last 

named. 
+o _—— | 


INSULT IN THE NAME OF RELIGION. 





Editors Woman’s Journat : 

In this country we have some of us been 
more inclined to criticize the methods of 
“The Salvation Army’? than to sympa- 
thize with them; but it is certain that no 
“slum sister” visiting the worst haunts 
of men or parading in the streets has 
ever been subjected to the gross insult 
that awaited the Methodist deaconess of 
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| in her milk, and see how brisk she’ll be.”’ 
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Hall on Sunday afternoon. Oct. 22. 


“Sister Dora,” the sweet-voiced Eng- 


| lish heroine, was advertised to speak, and 
| the great hall was filled to the topmost 
gallery with eager and earnest listeners. 
After the musical programme and short 
| invocation, the audience were edified for 
| @ brief fifteen minutes. This was all the 
time allowed the distinguished guest to 
| tell of the great work of her order in 
England, although the meeting was an- 
nounced in her name and that of a dea- 
coness from Chicago, who was allowed 
no time at all. 

The scene that followed is indescribable. 
The leader of the meeting surpassed the 
clown of the variety show in his attempts 
at wit, as he actually put the New York 
deaconess up at auction to the highest 
bidder, with such phrases as the following: 
‘*I have twenty-eight deaconesses for the 
men here; I do not know whether it is 
allowable for one man to have two or not. 
We want to raise $250 a piece, $7,000 in 
all.” Then followed coarse and fulsome 
compliments to women in general, and 


present boiled with wrath. When, amid 
the laughter of the vulgar, fourteen were 
disposed of, the speaker went on: ‘*Four- 
teen are fixed; there are fourteen more; 
the half who remain are the handsomest 
ones.”’ Then, as he glanced at the burning 
faces of these consecrated sisters, he 
added: ‘‘Don’t blush, girls,” and so on 
ad nauseam. I could not sit through the 
sickening scene, and came away humili- 
ated to the dust that an English sister 
should witness and share such insult in 
the great metropolis of the United States. 
Is there no redress for insult offered in 
the sacred name of religion? 
JANE M. SLOCUM. 
New York City, Oct. 23, 1893. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A CAT’S PARADISE. 

Eva’s dearest pet isa white kitten. Last 
summer the little girl took Snowball into 
the country; for a vacation without her 
would not be worth having. 

On the train, seeing a child who sat 
opposite playing with a doll, Eva brought 
out Snowball from her cushioned basket, 
with a blue ribbon around her neck, and 
| had her do some tricks. The lively creat- 
| ure was admired by everybody; even the 
| other little mistress would have liked to 
exchange her doll for the kitten. 
| Hardly three minutes after Eva and her 
| mother arrived at the farm-house which 
was to be their summer home, the former 
| ran out to the garden with her pet by her 
| side. An astonishing thing happened 
then. 

Eva had truly supposed she knew kitty’s 
voice in all its tones, whether a purr, a 
gentle mew for milk, or—if I must expose 
the kitten’s faulty temper—a squall from 
the window-sill, after dark, when a 
neighbor cat crept into the yard. But 
now Snowball set up a queer noise, never 
heard from her pink mouth before. 

Her pretty fur was all ruffled up, worse 
than if she had met the most hateful dog 
in town. Her tail, with all its hairs stand- 
ing out, was as large as Eva’s arm. Yet 
there was nothing to be seen that could 
| excite her. Suddenly Snowball gave a 
bound into a bed of something green, 
| where she tumbled about, crooning in a 
way that sounded fearful to her young 
mistress. 

A pair of small boots were heard run- 
ning up stairs. 

‘“O mamma, come!” cried Eva; ‘*come 
quick, please! Something is the matter 
| with Snowball. I’m afraid she caught 
hyderfogy from that poor dog the cars 
| ran over, you member. When I call her 
she doesn’t hear me at all.” 

When Eva returned to the spot with 
mother, she wondered what it was that 
scented all the air; but a glimpse of Snow- 
ball caused her to forget all beside. One 
minute the kitten was rolling over, the 
next she was standing on her head. In- 
deed, a more crazy-acting animal can 
scarcely be imagined. 

‘It’s the catnip—don’t you smell it?” 
said the farmer, smiling, as he watched 
the kitten’s antics over the garden fence. 
‘*It jus’ sets ’m on a spree; cats and catnip 
they agree—I didn’t mean to make a 
rhyme. Let the creetur enjoy herself. 
There’s a bigger bed of the mint back 0’ 
the barn. You can gather some and carry 
home, and any time your cat is ailin,’ you 
steep a little of the dried arb and give it 





“Oh!” said Eva, with a sigh of relief, 
‘I’m so glad she hasn’t real hyderfogy! 
Dear, sweet Snowball, you shall just live 
in catamint.”—Lavinia S. Goodwin in Our 
Little Ones. 





SCROFULA eradicated and all kindred 
diseases cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


New York City at the Metropolitan Music 


these women in particular, till every lady 


PROMPT PEOPLE. 


Don’t live a single hour of your life 
without doing exactly what is to be done 
in it, and going straight through it from 
the beginning to end. Work, play, study, 
whatever it is, take hold at once, and 
finish it up squarely; then to the next 
thing, without letting any moments drop 
between. It is wonderful to see how 
many hours these prompt people contrive 
to make of a day; itis as if they picked 
up the moments that the dawdlers lost. 
And, if ever you find yourself where you 
have so many things pressing upon you 
that you hardly know how to begin, let 
me tell you a secret: Take hold of the 
very first one that comes to hand, and 
you will find the rest all fall in file, 
and follow after, like a company of well- 
drilled soldiers; and, though work may 
be hard to meet when it charges in a 
squad, it is easily vanquished if you can 
bring it into line. You have often seen 
the anecdote of the man who was asked 
how he had accomplished so much in his 
life. “‘My father taught me,” was the 
reply, ‘‘when I had anything to do, to go 
and do it.” There is the secret—the 
magic word ‘‘now !""—The Lutheran, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Journat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

@ Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Heaory B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bihle for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municival Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 


by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. | 


1893. 





sent Free to any one sending us t 


horses. 


This shoe was taken 
Jrom a lame horse wn 
Worcester, Mass. You 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 








nam Nau while superintending the shoeing of “ Sunol.” 


Horse Owners a Blacksmiths. 


This picture 5x8, with wide margin, printed in halt tone 2S. fy ap ty 
GUNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 
New York, who has also been the possessor of many other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefulness and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





DANGEROUS NAILS. There are Nails called ‘‘hot-forged’”” which really 


_, are also ‘‘cold-rolled’? and ‘‘clipped.”? 
liable to separate the fibers of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


| THE PUTNAM NAILS 

are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 

made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing-box. If their edges are smooth for 


the whole length they are the Hot-Forged Putnam. 
of the shears near the point, they are cold-rolled and eA 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


He always 


Split nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


The process of their manufacture is 


they show marks 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


| MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. For particu- 
lars address, 





| Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., See’y, 
| 74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR 
BOTH 
SEXES 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
| N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| 44th Annual"Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4-years 
graded courere of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 

linical work offers superior advantages to students, 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA 
Deak, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connected 
Equa! privileges for both sexes. 


| Hon. Edward Avery, President, 53 State St. 





OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session ogous October Ist; ending May, 1893. 
Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo- 
ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








Adams. 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry | 
B. Blackwell. } 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. | 
Also for sale: 
Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. } 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 








PREVENTION IS BETTER 


Than cure, and those who are subject to | 
rheumatism can prevent attacks by keep- 
ing the blood pure and free from the acid 
which causes the disease. You can rely | 
upon Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a remedy for | 
rheumatism and catarrh, also for every 
form of scrofula, salt rheum, boils and 
other diseases caused by impure blood. It 
tones and vitalizes the whole system. 








which by its vitalizing and alterative | 
effects, make pure blood. 





Hoop's PILts are easy and gentle in | 
effect. | 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D, 
Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 


(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds # specialty, perkemanty diseases of 
women and children. 


MARSHALL, M.D., | 


“WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


| 
} 


| “Alpha” in market. 


The Doctor is leroy eclectic in her practice, also | 


a thorough Medica ectrician. Her Retreat for 

the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Lp pe 

is closed, the time being given wholly to c 

ice. 

: The Doctor's free dispensary for the poor is still 

continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 

from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 





Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 





ty prac: | 


Please mention this pape 
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The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America —the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 








Dress Reform Garments. 
MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 
Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbinson, 
PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING, 


Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lisle, 
and the celebrated Silk Sponge Flannel, so highly 
recommended by physicians. All orders carefully 
filled. Mail orders solicited. 

131 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 

(Take elevator.) 


Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was ori 
wy Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman 
oburn, Mass. 





nated 
treet, 
There are many imitations of the 
But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price liat. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer pons ding nou, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. On 
half a mile from two railroad stations, and half 
hour, by rail, from Boston. dress. 
T. Converse, 35 Sherman Place, Woburn, 
promises, os H.B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 

N.B.— Will pay any real estate agent who firs’ 
introduc. s a buyer, a commission of per cent. in 
case a sale is eff. cted to the party introduced. 
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ARE AMERICAN CHILDREN SPOILED! 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, in answer to | 
this question in the Boston Sunday (lobe, 
says: , 

First we should have to settle what is 
meant by being spoiled. Supposing the | 
American child a boy, what do you wish 
him to do and to be as a man? 

If it is desired that he grow up good, 
according as goodness is preached in ser- 
mons and taught in Sunday schools, he 
should be trained to take always the 
smallest piece, the sourest plum, the 
hardest seat, and to consider the interests 
of others before his own. Speaking gen- | 
erally, this would spoil him for politics, | 
railroading, trade and almost any kind of | 
business, since it is allowed these are not 
conducted on religious principles. On the | 
other hand, if it is desired that he become | 
an accomplished politician or prominent | 
in syndicate and railroad management, 
some of the ten commandments should be | 
omitted, and he should be trained to con- | 
sider others’ interests after his own, to 
take always the largest piece, the sweetest 
plum, the softest seat. Proficiency in 
these practices would help him to worldly 
eminence, but would spoil him as an ex- 
ponent of the religious principles, though 
not for church membership as at present 
constituted. 

Then there is the important matter of | 
natural bias, or gifts. If the boy has 
marked fondness for either of the arts, for 
science, for literature, for general culture, 
and this is set aside because he can make 
more money and get quicker returns by 
engaging in mercantile or other business, 
why, you may make a millionaire of him, 
but you would spoil him for success in 
the lines indicated by Nature—spoil her 
pattern, so to speak. 

The point here is simply which kind of 
life would be called a success—one which 
allows the exercise and enjoyment of the 
higher faculties, and aids somewhat in the 
world’s advancement in the higher direc- 
tions, or one which is devoted chiefly to 
amassing wealth, and enjoys chiefly its | 
accumulation ? 

Is the American child a girl? What | 
would be your ideas of success for her? 
That she ‘go with” girls of the best fam- 
ilies—money-best being usually under- 
stood—dress and behave like them as 
nearly as possible, be noticed by people in 
high position, and finally received into the 
bosom of society, conforming ever after to 
its ways, adopting its ideas as to dress, 
speech, manner, opinions? This would 
make her a social success, but would spoil 
her as an independent human being, 
thinking her own thoughts, living out her 
own ideas, and developing her own 
special powers for usefulness and for 
growth. In the matter of marriage, would 
your influence cause her to make wealth 
and high social position the chief requi- 
sites, or to prefer just a competence joined 
with intelligence and nobility of charac- 
ter? If the latter, you would have spoiled 
her for social prominence and the blue 
book; if the former, she would be spoiled 
for a far more desirable life, a truer en- 
joyment. 

“Spoiled,” as applied to fruit, means 
that the sound, or saving, qualities are 
lacking. The saving qualities of a human 
being, besides intelligence, are truth, 
love, individuality. 

In the management of very many of 
even our most intelligent families, we find 
small evasions, anger, ill-nature and abject 
conformity to established ways and opin- 
ions, especially to those of the wealthy. 
Such management cannot but affect the 
sound or saving qualities, and so far as it 
prevails, the American child is in danger 
of being spoiled. 
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KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING, 


COVINGTON, Ky., Nov. 11, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

It may be of interest to your readers to | 
note the plan of work adopted by the 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association in | 
convention at Newport, Ky., Oct. 17—19. 

On the first morning of the convention, 
Mrs. Farmer read an article from the | 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL relating to the dan- 
gerous illness of Lucy Stone, and Mrs. 
Josephine K. Henry moved to send a tele- 
gram of sympathy, ‘thanking her for the | 
good she had already done, and hoping 
she might live to see the result of her | 
work.” 

The following motions were carried by | 
the Plan of Work Committee, and adopted | 
by the convention : 


Resolved, (1) To try to obtain full school suf- 
frage for women. 

(2) That the Frankfort committee continue to 
urge the property rights of married women upon 
the Legislature. | 

(3) To recommend pressing upon the Legis- 
lature the importance of having a House of Re- 
form for girls as well as for boys, and of having 
women on the boards of both houses. 

(4) To petition the General Assembly to grant 
mothers equal guardianship with fathers of 
minor children. 


A special committee was appointed by 
the convention to draw up and circulate 
the following petition: 





| 


| Equal Rights Association. 
|of Rev. 





Stbsolutely 
Pure 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 











We, the undersigned, citizens of the Com- 
monweailth of Kentucky, do most respectfully 
petition your honorable body to enact a law for 
the protection of girls by raising the ‘‘age of 
consent”’ from twelve years to eighteen years. 

Mrs. T. L. Jones, of Newport, was 
elected chairman of this committee. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association are determined to continue their 
efforts undaunted, until every law is wiped from 
the statute books making distinction between 
the legal rights of men and women. 

(2) That the opening of all colleges in Ken- 
tucky, except a few, giving equal opportunities 
to women, encourages us to exert ourselves to 
have these also opened. 

(3) That we believe one standard of morals 
should be maintained for men and women, and 
we ask that men of high moral character be 
elected to our legislative halls. 

(4) That, as our Association is non-sectarian 
and non-partisan, people of all creeds and parties 
are asked to work with us. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—Miss Laura Clay. 

Ist Vice-President—Mrs. Mary B. Clay. 

2d Vice-President—Mrs. Mary Cramer. 

3d Vice-President—Mrs. Mary K. Jones. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. Eugenia B. 
Farmer. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Mary T. Mugger- 
idge. 
Treasurer —Mrs. Isabella H. Shepard. 

The following delegates to the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Convention 
were elected by acclamation : 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, S. M. Siewers, M.D., 
Mrs. Mary Cramer, Mrs. Isabella H.S. Shepard. 

Mrs. James Bennett was elected the 
member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee. . 

At the close of the election of officers, 
the sad communication was received of 
the passing away of Lucy Stone. Mrs. 
Josephine K. Henry offered the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association express deepest sorrow at the death 
of that great pioneer leader in the cause of equal 
rights for women, the pure-souled Lucy Stone, 
whose name will live in history as one of the 
greatest champions of liberty. Civilization is 
now reaping the benefit of the heroic efforts and 
self-sacrifice of this noble woman. May her life 
be an inspiration to Kentucky women, and may 
God comfort her devoted husband and daughter. 

The corresponding secretary was in- 
structed to send this resolution to Mr. H. 
B. Blackwell and daughter. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Cincin- 
nati were invited to send fraternal dele- 
gates to our convention. The invitation 
was accepted, and the privileges of the 
floor were extended to them. 

Our first evening meeting was held in 
the Christian church. A large audience 
was addressed by Miss Laura Clay on 
“The Outlook.” The second evening, at 
Odd Fellows Hall, an address on the pop- 
ular subject, “Suffrage,” was given by 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry in her usual 
brilliant and attractive manner. The 
third evening an address was given by 
Rev. G. W. Bradford in the German Bap- 
tist Church, on ‘'The Equality of the 


| Sexes from the Bible Standpoint.” 


Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Williamson gave a 
delightful reception, Tuesday, the 17th, to 


| Mrs. Josephine K. Henry and guest, Mrs. 


Humphreys, of Versailles, and the mem- 
bers of the convention. On Thursday 
evening, an informal reception was held 
at the headquarters of the Newport 
At the close 
W. G. Bradford’s address, on 


| Friday afternoon, at the Gibson House, 


Cincinnati, a reception was given by the 
Twentieth Century Club to the Kentucky 
Equal Rights Convention and friends, to 
meet Miss Clay and Mrs. Henry. Quite 
unexpectedly, these two women were 
called upon to speak, which they did, and 
all present were delighted. The Ken- 
tucky Equal Rights women are proud of 
these two grand women, and we hope to 


| gain many favors from the Legislature of 


Kentucky which assembles in January, 
1894. EuGEenta B. FARMER, Cor. Sec. 
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THE BOSTON CHINESE MISSION. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I appeal once more for contributions to 
continue the employment of Mr. T. H. 
Lee as friendly visitor among the Chinese 
of Boston and vicinity. His services have 
been faithful and effective, and his monthly 
reports to the committee have demon- 








strated the wisdom of the mission. In 


cases of attempted wrong and oppression 
from without, as well as in the settle- 
ment of differences among the Chinese 
themselves, Mr. Lee has proved his use- 
fulness. Furthermore, he visits the sick 
and unfortunate, rendering aid and advice 
where needed. In the unsettled condition 
of these poor people and the uncertainty 
attending the working of the Geary act 
when the extended date of enforcement 
arrives, the need of one of their own 
number, through whom they can com- 
municate with the public intelligently, is 
obvious. Will not those who put human- 
ity above race help us in this good work? 
Will friendly papers please copy? Con- 
tributions sent to me will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 
Room 218, 35 Federal Street, Boston. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss Margaret Wickham, formerly a 
member of the faculty of the college for 
women of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, has a position this 
year in the Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell, author of ‘‘Pris- 
oners of Poverty,” is taking a post-grad- 
uate course in social economics, at the 
University of Michigan. 


Mises Vida D. Scudder, associate pro- 
fessor of English literature at Wellesley 
College, who has a year’s leave of absence, 
spoke to the members of the Wellesley 
Chapter of the College Settlements Asso- 
ciation at the College recently, about the 
work and outlook at Denison House, the 
college settlement in Boston. Miss Scud- 
der is now a resident of Denison House, 
but will sail for Italy early in January, 
and will spend the remainder of her year’s 
absence from college in literary study 
there. 

A meeting of the College Settlement 
Association was held in Boston, Oct. 30. 
The movement establishing college settle- 
ments began about four years ago. The 
present Association, Professor Katherine 
Coman, of Wellesley, president, is formed 
by a union of the settlements of the var- 
ious women’s colleges in the country. 
Three settlements have been established 
under the auspices of the Association in 
New York, Philadelphia and Boston. At 
this meeting Mrs. Thompson, of Orange, 
N. J., spoke of the work of the New York 
settlement. Miss. Helena Dudley read a 
paper on the Philadelphia settlement. Miss 
Helen Cheever contributed a paper on the 
Denison House settlement on Tyler Street, 
Boston, the paper in the writer's absence 
being read by Miss Comans. Miss Alice 
Knox, of Wellesley College, spoke of *‘The 
Settlement Fellowships.”’ Miss Amelia 
Shapleigh gave the experiences of a fel- 
low in the settlement houses. Miss Vida 
P. Scudder, of Wellesley, closed with an 
address upon ‘The Outlook for Settle- 
ment Work.” ‘The idea was emphasized 
at this meeting, particularly in Miss 
Scudder’s remarks, that this movement is 
not to be regarded as a charity, nor even 
as a philanthropic enterprise, but rather 
as & Movement to introduce a new social 
order. It has already accomplished the 
establishment of industrial schools, sav- 
ings banks and other inducements to 
thrift. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SOMERVILLE. — The League held its 
annual meeting at the house of Mrs. M. 
P. Lowe, Nov. 2. After choosing its 
officers for the coming year, the secre- 
tary, Mrs. L. M. Hight, gave a general 
report of the past year. A successful 
public meeting was held in the Unitarian 
vestry, under the auspices of the League, 
on the day of registration for voting on 
the school board. Several prominent 
educators among women were present, 
and the meeting was very interesting. In 
December, owing to the prolonged iilness 
of the president, the place of meeting was 
changed to various houses, and the vice- 
president, Mrs. 8S. D. Field, conducted 
the meetings. New members were added 
during the winter, and arrangements were 
made for a course of political study. In 
March, an extra meeting was held to hear 
an address from Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, which aroused enthusiasm and in- 
creased the membership. A small fee at 
the door collected five dollars to be given 
to Mrs. Stone for suffrage work. During 
the summer, in response to the appeal 
from Kansas, Mrs. M. B. Pitman collected 
$13 from friends in and outside of the 
League. In addition to the five dollars 
paid in by the League to the Massachu- 
setts W.S. A., several of the members 
paid a dollar membership to that Asso- 
ciation. This report being accepted, the 
league expressed its profound sorrow at 
the death of Mrs. Lucy Stone, who had 
endeared herself to all the community by 
her life-long devotion to the cause of 
women’s enfranchisement. After discus- 
sing at some length the best methods of 
adding more women to the schoo) board of 
Somerville, a half hour was spent in read- 
ing and commenting upon the treatise of 
Hon. Samuel E. Sewall on the Disabilities 
of Women. A social tea was then held, 
and the Sue Sen until the first 
Wednesday in December. 


NEWTON.— The League has held two 
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interesting occasional meetings of late. 
The first was on Oct. 25. when the Con- 
gregational Church of Newtonville was 
well filled with thinking people from 
the various Newtons to hear Mrs. Laura 
Ormiston Chant on ‘'The Political Status 
of Women in England and America.” 
The majority were not suffragists, but 
drawn by her eloquence to hear what she 
had to say about the matter. This was 
one of the most valuable meetings we have 
held. On Oct. 31 we celebrated Hallowe'en 
by a Hallowe’en party in the parlors of 
the Unitarian church, West Newton, both 
afternoon and evening. It was enjoyable 
for all, but more especially for the 
young. We suffragists are a staid sort 
of people, and perhaps do not often 
enough show the brighter side of life to 
the younger people. Indeed, some of the 
committee of arrangements said, ‘*Let us 
let the young people see that we can 
enter into their feelings and enjoy inno- 
cent amusement with them.” So we had 
Burns’ Hallowe’en poem most happily read 
in character by Mrs. Walter Stearns, of 
Newton, and illustrated by tableaux,show- 
ing the now almost obsolete Scotch cus- 
toms that prevailed in Burns’ time. Appro- 
priate Scotch songs were sung by Mrs. 


Stutson and Miss Farram. Then we had | 


various other attractions scattered round 
the hall, with candy, refreshments and 
fancy sale tables, and closed the enter- 
tainment by an hour’s dancing. planned 
for young and old, but entered into 
mostly by the young. 


substantial addition to our treasury. 
E. N. L. W. 








THE DRAMA. 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—The return of 
the Grand Opera House stock company 
next Monday evening from its eventful 
tour of the New England cities in ‘*Rose- 
dale” will gladden the heart of many a 
Boston theatre patron. It will remain 
two weeks, appearing in Wilson Barrett’s 
and Henry A. Jones’ stirring and pictur- 
esque drama, ‘“‘Hoodman Blind.” The 
new juvenile lady of the company, Miss 
Isabelle Evesson, will be seen in the im- 
portant double role of Nance Yuelett and 
Jess, the waif. The play will present 
nearly all the members of the large stock 
company, and will be a grand spectacular 
production, new scenery and costumes 
having been made and everything possible 
done to give to the play the most elabo- 
rate presentation it has ever had. The 
play will be given but two weeks. There 
wil) be a matinee performance on Thurs- 
day, Thanksgiving Day. Seats are now 
on sale for all the performances. 

cmd 

COLUMBIA THEATRE —The second week 
of ‘The Girl I Left Behind Me’ will be- 
gin at the Columbia, next Monday eve- 
ning. The audiences have been large and 
enthusiastic, which is hardly to be won- 
dered at since the play has already had a 
successful run of nearly two months in 
New York, and in addition to Messrs. 
Belasco and Fyles’ brilliant work in it, 
Mr. Charles Frohman has entrusted it 
to a company of players exceptionally 
strong. Indications are that the new 
play will enjoy a long and prosperous run 
at the Columbia. Seats for the coming 
performances may now be obtained at the 
box office. 
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HOLLIs STREET THEATRE.—Mr. Isaac 
B. Rich will present at the Hollis, on 
November 20th, Mr. Nat C. Goodwin in 
Augustus Thomas’ new play, ‘In Miz- 
zoura.” ‘This play has already scored an 
immense hit in New York and several 
other large cities. Although Mr. Good- 
win’s character in it is widely different 
from anything he has previously done, it 
is said to be even a greater sucess. He 
appears as a Missouri sberiff, stout- 
hearted, brave and ingenuous, and his 
lines allow a delightful mingling of pathos 
and comedy. His engagement will con- 
tinue for two weeks. During the last 
week he will probably present his last 
season’s success, ‘**A Gilded Fool.” Seats 
for the performances are now on sale at 
the box office. 

PARK THEATRE.—The tenth week of 
‘*Venus”’ at the Park Theatre draws to a 
successful close, and the eleventh gives 
promise of increased brilliancy. Nothing 
succeeds like success, and the 75th per- 
formance, which is to be another souvenir 
night.shows how successful Manager E. E. 
Rice has made*'Venus.” This night oc- 
curs Nov. 27, and coming as it does near 
Thanksgiving, the souvenirs will be treas- 
ured as something to be thankful for. 
They are to be a complete surprise until 
Nov. 27, when Mr. Rice’s promise of 
something entirely new will be fulfilled. 








VETERAN IN REFORM DRESS. 


One of the oldest and most earnest 
workers in dress reform is Mrs. H. Scott 
Hutchinson, who in 1874 opened rooms at 
4 Hamilton Place, under the direction of 
the Boston Dress Reform Committee, and 
later went to New York, remaining there 
some years, proving to thousands of ladies 
that healthful and beautiful dress could 
be combined. At the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, 1876, Mrs. Hutchinson received a 
medal and special certificate. In 1877, at 
the American Institute Fair, she received 
the medal of excellence, the first ever 
given to a woman for practical reform in 
dress for ladies and children. From Maine 
to Mexico she has given instruction in 
Dress Reform. Hearing so often the 
words, *“‘Give us something healthful and 
pretty to wear,” has made her more 
earnest to meet that demand. Everything, 
from babyhood to old age, is made to suit 
individual taste. Combination garments 
of silk, wool or cotton, including Alpha 
waists, the best ever made. Infants’ com- 
plete wardrobes, something entirely new. 
The ‘‘Boston Rational Dress,’ endorsed 
by Viscountess Harberton, of London, is 


Besides the pleas- | 
ure of giving pleasure, we rejoice in a | 


sure to become one of the leading styles 
for artists and business women. For 4 
rainy day dress it cannot be surpassed. 
No woman who regards her own health 
or .that of her children can afford to 
neglect investigating the garments offered 
by Mrs. Hutchinson, who is now perma- 
nently located at 131 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, Room 42. 





THE JUDCES :&. 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Have made the 


(Medals and Diplomas) to 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 
BREAKFAST COCOA,. .. . 


Premium No. 1, Chocolate, . ° 





Vanilla Chocolate, . . .« « « 


Gierman Sweet Chocolate, . . 





Cocoa Batter. « « «© © © 0 


For “purity of material,” “excellent flavor,” 
and “uniform even composition.” 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


SPECIAL NOTICES 








New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
Monday, Nov. 20,4 P.M. Mr.John Graham Brooks 
wil speak on “The Women’s Revolution in Ger- 
many. Club Tra at 6.30 P. M. 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 


German Governess.—A German lady, from 
Hanover, wishes a situation as governess. Teaches 
German and English branches, and Kindergarten. 
Would take entire care of children, if not too 
young. Address BerTHA K. Donstrup, 28 John 
Street, Providence, K. I. 











Visitors to Washington, D. C., can obtain 
govud accommodations at Wimodaughsis, 1328 I St., 
N. W. Washington, D.C. Location central; rooms 
large and airy. Terms, $1 per day. Two persons 
in one room, 75 cents each. Extra cots in room, 60 
cents each. For further information, address ADA 
L. SMITH, Supt. 


FACIAL MASSAGE, Swedish Method 


No injurious cosmetics. Muscle and tissue one 
restored, giving clearness to the complexion. 
residences only. Address MISS FERNALD, 
171 Warren Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

















At 


MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 


Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered: 


Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAT- 
TRESS PAps to protect it from becoming soiled 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con- 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAP to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you want a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 

Canton Junction, Mass. 















S or in any occupation in- 
> cidental to a woman’s 
; life, from childhood 
to motherhood, 
there is nothing so 
healthful, comfort- 
table and graceful as 
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’ Corset Waists. on 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, missesand children. 
Clamp buckle at hip for 
hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttcns, 
Cord-edge button holes, 
Various shapes—long, 
short or medium. 


FERRIS BROS. 0" 


ay T1.¥. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEST FIsH MARKET IN BosTON. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the oy proper and Longwood, 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. . 
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